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CHAPTER   I 

DESCRIPTION    OF    THE    TEA    PLANT 

TEA,  as  everyone  knows,  is  prepared  from  the  young 
leaves  of  the  tea  plant,  Camellia  Thea  (Thea  sinensis), 
a  shrub  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Theaceae,  and 
extensively  cultivated  in  China,  India,  and  Ceylon, 
and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  certain  other  countries.  Under 
the  name  of  Thea  sinensis,  the  Swedish  botanist, 
Linnaeus,  originally  described  tea  as  a  single  species, 
but  later  it  became  known  that  two  distinct  plants  were 
cultivated  in  China,  which  he  named  T.  viridis  and  T. 
Bohea.  These  two  species  were  long  thought  to  be  the 
origin  of  green  and  black  teas  respectively.  No  strictly 
wild  plants  have  been  found  in  China,  but  an  indigenous 
tea-tree,  Thea  assamica  (or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Camellia 
Thea)  occurs  in  Assam,  and  is  generally  regarded  by 
botanists  as  the  parent  species  of  all  cultivated  forms. 
The  tea  plant  is  a  bushy  shrub  which,  when  left  to  its 
natural  habit  of  growth  and  not  subjected  to  the  vigorous 
prunings  necessary  for  its  successful  cultivation,  attains 
the  height  of  a  small  tree.  The  leaves  vary  considerably 
in  size  and  shape,  according  to  the  variety,  but  are 
leathery,  alternate,  and  generally  elliptical  or  lanceolate, 
with  a  toothed  margin.  Oil  glands  occur  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  leaf  and  contain  an  essential  oil  to  which 
the  flavour  of  tea  is  largely  due.  The  under  surface  of 
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the  young  leaves  is  thickly  covered  with  fine  hairs  whicl 
entirely  disappear  with  advancing  age.  The  beautiful 
white  or  rose-coloured,  slightly  fragrant,  flowers  occur 
either  singly  or  in  cluste'rs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  ; 
they  are  succeeded  by  more  or  less  globular  fruits  con- 
sisting of  capsules  composed  of  three  compartments, 
usually  with  only  one  seed  in  each  compartment. 

The  question  as  to  the  original  home  of  the  tea  plant 
is  by  no  means  settled,  the  point  at  issue  being  whether, 
after  all,  the  true  home  of  the  plant  is  in  the  country 
naturally  associated  with  it,  viz.,  China,  or  in  the 
neighbouring  Indian  province  of  Assam.  The  evidence 
in  support  of.  the  latter  contention  is  largely  based  upon 
the  fact  that  the  tea  plant  attains  extraordinary  luxuri- 
ance in  Assam,  greater,  it  is  said,  than  that  attained 
in  any  part  of  the  Celestial  Kingdom,  and,  arguing 
that  in  its  natural  home  a  plant  reaches  its  greatest 
development,  supporters  of  this  view  maintain  that  it 
is  in  Assam  and  not  in  China  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
home  of  tea.  It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  the 
reasoning  of  this  argument  is  sound,  for  it  has  been 
repeatedly  noticed  that  plants  introduced  into  new 
countries  where  conditions  seemed  favourable  for  their 
growth  have  flourished  so  well  that  their  luxuriance 
rivalled  that  of  the  plants  growing  in  the  land  admitted 
to  be  their  home.  Support  for  the  opposite  view  is 
sought  in  a  Japanese  legend  which  ascribes  to  China 
the  honour  of  being  the  home  of  the  tea  plant ;  but, 
unfortunately,  there  is  evidence  for  supposing  that  the 
Chinese  never  heard  of  this  legend  except  from  foreign 
sources,  although  the  events  related  occurred  in  their 
own  country.  There  are,  however,  certain  references 
to  the  plant  in  the  writings  of  a  Celestial  author  who 
lived  about  2,700  B.C.,  and  a  Chinese  commentator  of 
this  ancient  author,  writing  in  the  fourth  century  B.C., 
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calls  attention  to  the  mention  of  the  plant,  and  adds 
that  a  beverage  could  be  obtained  from  the  leaves  by 
adding  hot  water.  It  appears  that  the  plant  was  used 
entirely  as  a  medicine  until  550  A.D.,  when  it  became  a 
popular  beverage. 

De  Candolle,  however,  in  summing  up  the  evidence 
on  both  sides,  attaches  considerable  weight  to  the  fact 
that  apparently  wild  specimens  of  tea  have  been  found 
by  travellers  in  Upper  Assam  and  in  the  province  of 
Cochar,  and  adds  that  "  the  tea  plant  must  be  wild  in 
the  mountainous  region  which  separates  the  plains  of 
India  from  those  of  China  "  ;  he,  however,  regards  the 
evidence  as  tending  to  prove  that  the  use  of  the  leaves 
was  introduced  into  India  from  the  latter  country. 

Much  more  certain  information  naturally  exists  as 
to  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  product  into 
Europe.  There  is  a  story  which  states  that  a  package 
of  a  commodity  hitherto  unknown  was  received  by  an 
old  couple  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  that,  instead  of  infusing  the  leaves  and  using 
the  extract,  they  threw  away  the  coloured  liquid  and 
ate  the  leaves  after  spreading  them  upon  bread.  What- 
ever may  be  said  as  to  the  probability  of  this  story, 
it  is  definitely  known  that  tea  was  introduced  into 
Europe  from  China  late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
that  in  1657  a  regular  tea-house  was  opened  in  Exchange 
Alley,  London.  From  this  date  tea  began  to  be  a  regular 
beverage  in  England.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pepys  in 
his  Diary ;  under  the  date  28th  September,  1660,  we 
read:  r<  I  did  send  for  a  cup  of  tea  (a  China  drink), 
of  which  I  had  never  drunk  before,"  and,  "  Home,  and 
there  find  my  wife  making  of  tea,  a  drink  which  Mr.  Felling 
the  Pothicary  tells  her  is  good  for  her  cold  and  deflux- 
ions."  It  was  at  about  the  time  of  its  earliest  introduc- 
tion into  England  that  tea  first  became  known  in  Russia 
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an  embassy  to  the  Court  of  Pekin  bringing  back  some 
green  tea  to  the  ancient  capital,  Moscow.  In  1664  the 
famous  English  East  India  Company  made  a  present  of 
two  pounds  of  tea  to  the  queen  of  Charles  II,  Catherine 
of  Braganza,  and  the  product  was  still  regarded  as  a 
rare  delicacy.  Fourteen  years  later  the  Company 
imported  from  China  nearly  5,000  Ibs.  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  century  tea  had  ceased  to  be  a  rarity. 


CHAPTER   II 

LARGE   CONSUMERS 

WHEN  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  countries  and  peoples 
who  are  large  consumers,  we  find  that  heading  the  list  as 
the  greatest  tea  importers  of  the  world  are  the  people^of 
the  United  Kingdom.  During  the  last  few  years  the 
annual  import  of  tea  from  all  sources  into  this  country 
has  averaged  no  less  than  357,741,000  Ibs.,  costing  us 
£1 3,31 1 ,000  !  We  are  followed  by  Russia, which  annually 
receives  about  130,000,000  Ibs.,  the  United  States  with 
94,813,000  Ibs.,  followed  by  Holland,  Australia,  Canada, 
Germany  and  New  Zealand  with  much  smaller  amounts. 

To  us,  as  English  people,  a  most  important  question 
in  connection  with  the  world's  tea  industry  is,  to  what 
extent  is  the  British-grown  article  displacing  from  the 
world's  market  the  product  of  our  only  serious  rival, 
China  ?  Let  us  consider  the  state  of  affairs  in  some  of 
the  chief  consuming  countries.  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada  the  taste  for  British-grown  teas  appears  to 
have  taken  a  firm  hold.  The  quantity  sent  direct 
from  Calcutta  and  Colombo  to  Canada  in  1913  was 
nearly  60,000,000  Ibs.  Further,  black  teas  from  China 
have  practically  disappeared  from  the  Canadian  market, 
and  in  all  probability  the  green  teas  from  Japan,  which 
at  present  are  very  popular  in  America,  will  follow  them 
in  a  few  years  ;  for  since  Ceylon  green  tea  was  intro- 
duced in  1899,  the  imports  from  Japan  have  decreased 
considerably. 

The  United  States  takes  a  fair  quantity  of  Indian 
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tea,  and  the  increase  in  popularity  of  the  beverage 
among  our  cousins  gives  hope  to  the  Eastern  planters 
of  the  creation  of  a  new  market  of  the  greatest  value. 
Australia,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  changing  her 
taste  in  tea.  Formerly,  her  supplies  were  largely 
obtained  from  China,  but  the  imports  from  that  country 
are  steadily  diminishing.  Although  considerable  quan- 
tities of  tea  are  now  taken  from  Java,  the  real  fight  for 
the  Australian  market  lies  between  Ceylon  and  India. 
At  the  present  time  the  advantage  lies  with  Ceylon, 
whose  exports  during  1913  to  the  Southern  Empire 
were  approximately  25,000,000  Ibs. 

Great  efforts,  attended  with  considerable  success, 
are  being  made  to  develop  the  Asiatic  trade  in  British- 
grown  tea,  and  Persia  is  now  a  large  consumer 
of  the  Indian  product.  The  preparation  of  brick  tea 
for  Tibet  is  also  receiving  much  attention  at  the  hands 
of  Indian  planters,  who  have  voluntarily  submitted 
to  a  self-imposed  tax  to  be  devoted  to  pushing  their 
production  among  the  Tibetans. 

Austria,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Holland,  Turkey,  France, 
and  Russia  are  all  advancing  in  their  tea  imports.  Much 
of  the  tea  taken  by  Holland  naturally  comes  from  their 
colony  of  Java,  but  the  increase  in  the  Russian  import 
nearly  all  comes  from  British  sources,  to  the  loss  of  the 
Chinese  merchant. 

Although  one  of  the  most  striking  facts  in  connection 
with  the  tea  export  trade  is  the  practical  loss  to  China 
of  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  world's  markets, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  tea  industry  in  China 
is  ruined.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  area  under  cultiva- 
tion has  not  diminished  to  any  appreciable  extent  during 
the  past  forty  years  ;  for  the  Chinese  grower  has  a  vast 
local  market,  and  immense  quantities  of  inferior  tea  are 
converted  into  the  "  brick  tea  "  for  Tibet  and  Russia. 
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Moreover,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  unmistakable 
signs  that  the  Chinese  intend  to  make  a  bold  bid  for  the 
recovery  of  some  of  the  ground  they  have  lost ;  for  the 
more  enlightened  among  them  have  realised  that  the 
trade  was  lost  owing  to  inferior,  and  to  the  Western 
mind  sometimes  repulsive,  methods  of  manufacture, 
and  also  to  the  fact  that,  generally  speaking,  hand  labour 
must  at  last  give  way  before  machinery.  That  the 
Chinese  are  serious  in  their  desire  to  regain  their  trade 
is  evidenced. by  the  fact  that  in  1905  the  Viceroy  of 
Nanking  appointed  a  Chinese  Tea  Commission,  headed 
by  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Lyall,  to  enquire  into  the  methods 
and  conditions  of  tea  cultivation  and  manufacture  in 
India  and  Ceylon.  As  a  whole  the  Chinese  soil  is  said 
to  be  less  productive  with  regard  to  tea  than  that  of 
our  Eastern  Empire,  and  the  climate  of  the  tea  districts 
is  colder  and  less  forcing  ;  further,  the  yield  per  acre 
cannot  compare  with  that  obtained  by  the  European 
planters.  Nevertheless,  the  ruling  classes  in  China 
have  become  alarmed  at  the  great  falling  off  in  revenue 
due  to  the  diminution  of  the  export  trade,  for  there  are 
heavy  Chinese  transit  and  export  duties  on  the  product, 
and  it  is  their  intention  to  see  what  improved  methods 
of  cultivation  and  manufacture  can  do  to  restore  this 
trade.  Whether  the  Chinese  peasant  can  be  induced 
to  depart  from  the  methods  and  customs  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  him  for  countless  generations 
is  a  matter  open  to  question,  but  the  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  is  significant,  and  the  situation  may 
be  very  accurately  summed  up  in  the  words  of  an 
editorial  of  a  Ceylon  planting  paper  :  "  .  .  .  The  way 
in  which  it  (i.e.,  the  Chinese  trade)  has  steadily  gone 
back  during  the  last  fifty  years  is  not  at  all  conclusive 
proof  that  there  can  be  no  important  recovery  under 
changed  conditions  and  methods.  In  other  words, 
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the  swing  of  the  pendulum  may  be  witnessed  in  this 
department  of  agriculture  and  commerce  as  well  as  in 
any  other,  seeing  that  the  (Chinese)  tea  gardens  have 
suffered  no  radical  injury." 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  slightly  increasing 
demand  for  China  tea,  and  although  the  consumption 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  small  compared  with  other 
growths,  yet  there  are  signs  that  these  delicate  China 
kinds  will  again  come  into  favour,  especially  amongst 
people  of  refined  taste.  The  following  abstract  from 
The  Lancet  of  August  1st,  1908,  may  be  taken  as  the  last 
word  on  rival  teas,  although  how  far  the  consumer 
will  be  persuaded  is  another  matter.  Anyone  who  has 
never  drunk  really  fine  pure  China  tea  has  missed  a 
great  deal. 

"  A  controversy  which  has  long  been  settled  in  the 
minds  of  scientific  men  has  been  revived  by  trade 
partisans.  The  persons,  on  the  one  hand,,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  sell  China  tea  affirm  that  Indian  tea  was 
long  ago  tabooed  by  medical  men  because,  unless  it 
is  prepared  for  use  under  very  careful  directions,  it 
contains  an  excessive  amount  of  astringent  substances, 
known  to  chemists  under  the  generic  name  of  tannin. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  parties  interested  in  the  sale 
of  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  declare  that  China  tea  is 
objectionable  because  the  leaf  is  prepared  under 
unwholesome  conditions,  that  it  sustains  in  fact 
contamination  owing  to  its  manipulation  by  hand, 
whereas  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  are  immaculate  in 
this  respect,  because  nothing  is  concerned  in  their 
manufacture  and  production  for  the  market  but 
machinery.  To  this  view  many  tea  connoisseurs 
reply  that  the  aesthetic  qualities  of  the  tea  leaf  are 
injured  considerably  by  the  mechanical  means 
adopted." 
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DISPARAGEMENT  OF  CHINA  TEA  REFUTED 

'  The  disparaging  statements  in  regard  to  China 
tea,  which  are  based  on  the  fact  that  it  is  prepared  by 
hand,  may,  we  think,  be  disregarded,  for  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  any  serious  contamination  can  arise, 
and  if  it  did  any  disease  organisms  that  survived  the 
process  would  be  destroyed  in  the  tea-pot.  It  is  well 
known  that,  apart  from  boiling,  an  infusion  of  tea  is 
antagonistic  to  the  life  and  development  of  micro- 
organisms, and  this  appears  to  be  specially  the  case 
in  regard  to  the  typhoid  organism.  The  objection  to 
the  manipulation  of  tea  by  hand  instead  of  by  machi- 
nery has  about  the  same  logic  on  its  side  as  has  the 
objection  to  the  grape  being  trodden  under  foot 
before  the  wine  is  produced.  No  one  gives  much 
thought  to  this  fact  when  drinking  a  favourite  claret. 
The  fact  is  that  the  tendency  of  a  fermentative 
process  is  to  exclude  adventitious  impurities,  and 
fermentation  is  essential  to  the  production  of  both 
tea  and  wine.  The  argument  in  favour  of  China  tea 
on  the  ground  that  in  general  it  is  far  less  astringent 
than  is  Indian  tea  rests  on  a  scientific  basis,  and 
there  we  are  content  to  leave  the  controversy." 

THE  TANNIN  DIFFICULTY 

"  It  is  idle  and  impossible  for  the  advocates 
Indian  tea  to  deny  that  their  favourite  commodity 
contains  and  yields  when  infused  a  much  larger 
amount  of  tannin  than  for  the  most  part  do  China 
teas.  The  latter,  in  fact,  are  altogether  more  delicate 
in  character  and  certainly  more  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  persons  with  delicate  digestive  apparatus. 
If  a  dyspeptic  is  permitted  to  drink  tea  at  all,  that 
tea  should  be  China  tea,  because,  as  a  rule,  it  is  much 
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less  astringent,  and  therefore  less  likely  to  derange 
a  delicate  digestive  system.  Analysis  has  proved 
this  again  and  again,  and  it  is  a  confidence  which 
has  no  reason  behind  it  which  asserts  anything  to  the 
contrary." 

WHEN  MILK  CAN  BE  DISPENSED  WITH 

"  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  it  were  not  for 
the  habit  of  adding  milk  to  tea,  which  in  the  circum- 
stances is  a  perfectly  correct  physiological  though 
perhaps  not  aesthetic  proceeding,  the  infusion  of  a 
powerful  Indian  tea  would  produce  infinitely  more 
harm  than  it  does.  On  the  other  hand,  China  tea, 
owing  to  its  delicacy,  is  frequently  consumed  without 
milk,  some  persons  choosing  the  Eastern  method  by 
adding  to  it  a  slice  of  lemon.  There  is,  after  all,  very 
little  to  be  said  against  the  strongest  teas  so  long  as 
they  are  prepared  under  the  simple  precaution  which 
excludes  the  greater  part  of  the  astringent  substances 
from  passing  into  the  infusion — namely,  by  allowing 
the  tea  to  "  brew  "  for  only  a  few  minutes.  That 
precaution,  however,  is  not  so  necessary  when  China 
tea  is  chosen." 

From  the  above  extract  it  will  be  seen  that  China 
tea  should  be  pushed  with  renewed  vigour,  and  not 
neglected  or  relegated  to  a  back  shelf  as  a  commodity 
for  which  there  is  no  demand.  There  are  people  with  a 
weak  digestion,  who  find  that  strong  Indian  teas  do  not 
agree  with  them,  the  result  being  that  the  beverage  is 
given  up  entirely.  In  such  cases  a  customer  may  be 
reclaimed  by  recommending  pure  China  tea.  As  in  other 
growths  the  finest  is  the  best,  but  a  very  refreshing  tea 
can  be  obtained  to  retail  at  2/6  or  3/-  which,  if  prepared 
with  due  care,  will  prove  invigorating  and  acceptable. 
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Those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  drink  China  tea  will 
find  the  flavour  somewhat  strange  at  first,  but  after 
a  short  time  the  delicate  aroma  will  be  appreciated,  and 
a  return  to  the  stronger  growths  unlikely.  Some  think 
that  a  pleasant  drink  is  prepared  from  a  blend  of  China 
tea  and  Ceylon.  If  such  a  mixture  is  decided  upon, 
the  proportion  of  Ceylon  will  be  about  one  to  three  of 
China  tea.  The  Ceylon  to  select  for  this  purpose 
should  be  absolutely  pure  with  the  true  Ceylon  flavour, 
and  if  the  leaf  is  large,  it  should  be  milled  to  a  size  equal 
to  that  of  the  China. 

When  we  examine  the  figures  showing  the  amount 
of  tea  annually  consumed  per  head  of  the  population 
we  find  that  although  it  is  a  British  country  which  heads 
the  list,  the  tea-drinkers  of  Great  Britain  must  give  way 
to  their  sons  and  daughters  of  Australasia,  who  use 
no  less  than  7 '55  Ibs.  per  person  every  year.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  the  amount  is  about  a  pound  less, 
viz.,  6' 47  Ibs.  per  head,  and  then  we  have  Canada 
(4-35  Ibs.),  Holland  (2'08  Ibs.),  United  States  (1'30  lb.), 
Russia  (1-25  lb.),  Norway  (MO  lb.),  Denmark  (0'36  lb.), 
Germany  (0'15  lb.),  and  France  (0'07  lb.).  The  large 
consumption  in  the  British  Empire  is  very  striking, 
though  not  unexpectedly  so  ;  but  to  the  average  English- 
man the  most  surprising  feature  of  these  figures  is  the 
relatively  small  amount  consumed  per  head  of  the 
population  of  Russia.  In  this  country  the  Russians  are 
commonly  regarded  as  a  great  tea-drinking  people,  but 
this  is  a  popular  error,  for  only  the  comparatively 
wealthy  classes  in  Russia  can  afford  to  buy  tea,  which  is 
quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor  peasants  who  form 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population. 

The  rise  in  popularity  of  tea  in  England  was  com- 
paratively slow  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  1711  the  consumption  per  head  was  only 
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0'03  lb.,  and  in  1780  it  had  risen  to  only  0'57  Ib.  During 
the  first  four  decades  of  the  next  century  the  average 
stood  at  about  1'25  lb.,  but  after  1840,  the  period  at 
which  tea-planting  was  rapidly  being  extended  in  India, 
the  consumption  rose  very  quickly. 


CHAPTER   III 

CHEMICAL   ANALYSIS 

WITH  regard  to  the  chemistry  of  tea,  the  most  impor- 
tant constituents  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  quality 
of  the  beverage  are  an  essential  oil,  tannin,  and  an 
alkaloid  known  as  theine.  The  flavour  of  the  tea  is 
largely  due  to  the  essential  oil,  but  the  remarkable 
stimulating  and  refreshing  qualities  of  the  beverage 
are  due  to  the  theine,  which  is  also  found  in  coffee, 
Paraguay  tea,  or  mate,  and  the  kola  nut ;  a  closely 
allied  alkaloid  is  also  present  in  cacao.  Experiment 
has  shown  that  an  infusion  of  the  leaf  for  ten  minutes 
is  sufficient  to  extract  all  the  valuable  theine,  and  a 
longer  period  merely  ^results  in  an  accumulation  of 
tannin  which  in  excess,  is  well  known  to  seriously 
impede  digestion. 

The  mean  of  sixteen  analyses  quoted  by  Konig  gives 
the  following  result : — 

Water 11*49% 

Nitrogenous  Substances        . .  21*22 
Theine  . .          . .          . .          .  .        1*35 

Ethereal  Oil "67 

Fat,  Chlorophyll         ..          ..  3*62 

Gum  and  Dextrin      . .          . .  7'  13 

Tannin  12*36 

Other  Nitrogen  free  matter  . .  16*75 

Woody  fibre    . .         . .         . .  20*30 

Ash        5*11 

100*00 
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)P  An  instructive  and  interesting  research  on  the  various 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  tea  plant  through  age 
has  been  made  by  O.  Kellner.  To  carry  out  the  experi- 
ment, tea  leaves  from  the  same  plants  were  collected 
twice  a  month  from  May  to  November  ;  a  sample  from 
the  identical  plants  was  also  taken  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months,  with  the  following  results  :— 

It  was  found  that  there  was  present  in  the  young 
leaves  more  theine,  water  and  amido-acid,  whereas 
in  the  old  leaves  there  was  an  increased  proportion  of 
ash  and  tannin,  combined  with  a  decrease  in  theine, 
water,  etc. 

Adulteration  is  now  happily  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Formerly  tea  was  extensively  adulterated  in  England, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  reduction  in  the  duty 
this  reprehensible  practice  has  ceased.  The  debasing 
foreign  mixings  resorted  to  were  in  many  instances 
imitations  of  those  so  ingeniously  designed  by  the 
clever  Chinese  themselves,  and  may  be  described  under 
four  heads : — 

1.  Foreign   leaves. 

2.  "Lie"  tea. 

3.  Mineral   substances. 

4.  Materials  used  for  colouring,  painting,  or  "  facing  " 
tea. 

"  Lie  "  tea  referred  to  was  the  descriptive  and  inge- 
nious designation  given  by  the  Chinese  to  redried,  faced, 
or  any  adulterated  teas.  The  following  extract  from 
Fortune's  Tea  Countries,  is  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it 
gives  an  account  of  colouring  and  facing  tea  : — 

"  The  superintendent  of  the  workmen  managed  the 
colouring  process  himself.  Having  procured  a  por- 
tion of  Prussian  blue,  he  threw  it  into  a  porcelain 
bowl,  not  unlike  a  chemist's  mortar,  and  crushed  it 
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into  a  fine  powder.  At  the  same  time  a  quantity 
of  gypsum  was  burned  in  the  charcoal  fires  which 
were  then  roasting  the  teas.  The  gypsum  now 
readily  crumbled,  and  was  reduced  to  powder  in  the 
mortar.  The  two  substances  having  been  thus 
prepared  were  mixed  together  in  the  proportion  of 
four  parts  of  gypsum  to  three  parts  of  Prussian  blue, 
and  formed  a  light  blue  powder  which  was  then  ready 
for  use.  This  colouring  matter  was  applied  to  the  tea 
during  the  last  process  of  roasting.  About  five  minutes 
before  the  tea  was  removed  from  the  pans,  the  time 
being  regulated  by  the  burning  of  a  joss  stick,  the 
superintendent  took  a  small  porcelain  spoon,  and 
with  it  he  scattered  a  portion  of  the  colouring  matter 
over  the  leaves  in  each  pan.  The  workmen  then 
turned  the  leaves  rapidly  round  with  both  hands, 
in  order  that  the  colour  might  be  equally  diffused. 
During  this  part  of  the  operation  the  hands  of  the 
workmen  were  quite  blue.  If  only  green  tea  drinkers 
could  be  present  to  witness  the  operation  !  No  wonder 
the  Chinese  consider  the  natives  of  the  West  to  be  a 
race  of  barbarians." 

While  we  are  on  this  subject  it  is  instructive  to  know 
that  tea  comes  not  only  within  the  scope  of  the  Sale 
of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  but  it  is  also  the  subject  of 
special  provision  against  its  adulteration  contained  in 
a  series  of  Statutes  of  the  reigns  of  George  I  to  III. 
But  these  older  Statutes  were  enacted  not  so  much  in 
the  interests  of  the  public  health  as  of  the  revenue.  It 
is  an  essential  prohibition  of  the  modern  acts  that  no 
person  shall  sell  as  unadulterated  any  article  of  food  or 
drink  which  is  in  fact  adulterated.  Should  he  do  so 
he  incurs  a  penalty.  Mr.  Robert  V.  Egerton,  a  retailer, 
was  fined  because  he  sold  tea  as  green  tea  which  had 
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been  painted  or  faced  with  gypsum  and  Prussian  blue 
in  China  for  the  purpose  of  colouring  it.  It  was  no 
defence  that  such  tea  was  known  in  the  trade  generally 
as  green  tea. 

Every  imported  consignment  of  tea  is  examined  by 
the  Customs  Authorities  on  its  arrival  in  London,  and 
it  is  of  great  interest  as  showing  how  particular  the 
producers  are,  to  only  send  tea  fit  for  consumption, 
that  during  the  Customs  year  which  ended  31st  March, 
1913,  it  was  only  found  necessary  to  draw  and  analyse 
10,192  samples,  a  decrease  of  2,539  compared  with  the 
number  examined  in  1912.  Considering  360,128,000  Ibs. 
of  tea  were  imported  and  inspected  by  Surveyors  of 
Customs  and  Excise,  the  number  of  samples  submitted 
for  analysis  is  remarkably  small.  The  following  table 
shows  how  the  teas  represented  by  these  sample?  were 
disposed  of : — 


SUBMITTED  TO  THE  BOARD  FOR 

THEIR  DIRECTION,  WITH 

FOLLOWING  RESULTS  : 

Vfor 

Number  of 

Delivered  o 

Allowed  to  be 

i  *  •  1  1 

ended 
3  is*  Mar. 

Tea 

samples 
taken. 

the  certi- 
ficate of  the 
Analyst. 

Allowed  to  be 
delivered  for 

delivered  for 
Exportation  (but 
not  for  Ship's 

1  Home 

Stores)  or  for  use 

consumption 

in  the  manu- 

facture of 

Caffeine,  etc. 

1909 

4.750 

4,361 

— 

389 

1910 

7,369 

6,721 

— 

648 

1911 

10,335 

9,689 

,  — 

646 

1912 

12,713 

11,627 

— 

1,104 

1913 

10,192 

9.2101 

— 

982  2 

1  Representing  691,239  packages. 

*  Representing  1,024  packages  (88,846  Ibs.)  ;  148  samples,  representing  192 
packages,  were  condemned  as  unfit  for  food.  Tea  that  is  deemed  unfit  for  human 
food  is  only  allowed  to  be  delivered  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  Caffeine.  In  the 
case  of  exhausted  Tea,  or  Tea  mixed  with  other  substances,  the  importer  is  usually 
given  the  option  of  exporting  it  under  bond.  The  analysis  of  the  samples 
submitted  is  undertaken  in  the  Government  Laboratory. 


CHAPTER   IV 


VARIOUS  METHODS  OF  CULTIVATION  AND  MANUFACTURE 

WE  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  a  consideration  of 
the  principal  facts  in  connection  with  tea  cultivation 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  First  of  all  we  will  give 
an  account  of  the 


CHINESE  METHODS  OF  CULTIVATION  AND 
MANUFACTURE 


As  is  the  case  in  nearly  all  branches  of  Chinese  agricul- 
ture, the  tea  farms  are  mostly  small,  each  consisting  of 
from  four  to  five  acres.  Practically  every  cottager 
has  his  own  little  tea  garden,  the  produce  of  which  sup- 
plies the  wants  of  his  family,  and  the  surplus  brings 
him  in  a  few  dollars  with  which  he  procures  the  other 
necessaries  of  life. 

In  the  green-tea  districts  of  Chekiang  picking  com- 
mences about  the  middle  of  April.  The  first  crop  of 
leaves  consists  of  the  leaf-buds  just  as  they  are  about  to 
open,  and  the  tea  manufactured  from  the  first  pickings 
is  of  extremely  delicate  flavour,  being  held  in  such  high 
esteem  by  the  natives  as  to  be  used  chiefly  for  making 
presents  to  friends.  The  plucking  of  the  young  buds 
is  liable  to  cause  considerable  injury  to  the  plants,  but, 
under  the  influence  of  the  copious  showers  which  gene- 
rally fall  about  this  time  of  the  year,  the  plants,  if  young 
and  vigorous,  rapidly  put  on  fresh  shoots  and  leaves. 
Two  or  three  weeks  later  the  shrubs  are  ready  for  the 
second  plucking,  which  is  the  most  important  of  the 
season,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  again  recovered, 
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the  third  and  last  gathering  commences,  producing  a 
very  inferior  variety  of  tea. 

The  methods  and  apparatus  employed  by  the  Chinese 
in  the  manufacture  of  their  teas  are  extremely  simple, 
yet,  with  the  abundance  of  labour  obtainable,  they  are 
by  no  means  ineffective.  A  large  proportion  of  the  tea 
is  prepared  in  the  humble  cottages  of  the  peasants, 
and  barns,  sheds,  and  outhouses  are  also  frequently 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  particularly  those  belonging 
to  the  monasteries  and  temples.  The  drying  pans  and 
furnaces  in  these  places  are  of  very  primitive  construc- 
tion. The  shallow,  circular  pans,  made  of  very  thin 
iron,  closely  resemble  in  shape  and  size  the  ordinary 
cooking  pans  which  the  Chinese  have  in  general  use  for 
the  preparation  of  their  rice.  They  are  built,  several 
together,  in  a  brick-work  furnace  which  is  so  constructed 
that  the  sloping  sides  of  the  basin  are  continued  upwards 
for  three  parts  of  the  circumference,  resulting  in  what 
is  practically  a  broad,  shallow  brick  and  cement  basin, 
the  actual  bottom  of  which  consists  of  the  thin  iron  pan. 
The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  allow  of  the  easy 
and  thorough  mixture  of  the  leaves  during  the  roasting 
process.  Running  beneath  the  whole  row  of  pans  is  a 
flue,  the  fireplace  being  at  one  end,  and  a  rough  chimney 
at  the  other. 

After  the  leaves  have  been  brought  in  from  the  planta- 
tions, they  are  placed  in  a  shed  or  drying-house,  which 
may,  indeed,  be  the  cottage  itself.  The  fire  is  then 
kindled  in  the  furnace  and  a  quantity  of  leaves  thrown 
into  the  heated  pans  and  constantly  turned  over  and 
kept  in  motion  by  men  and  women  stationed  in  front  of 
the  pans.  The  heat  immediately  causes  the  leaves  to 
crack  and  become  quite  moist  with  the  sap  which  is 
given  out  under  its  influence,  and  in  about  five  minutes 
the  process  is  complete,  the  leaves  having  become  quite 
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soft,  pliable,  and  altogether  devoid  of  their  original 
crispness.  The  leaves  are  then  taken  from  the  pans  and 
placed  upon  bamboo  tables,  around  which  stand  several 
persons,  who  take  a  quantity  of  the  leaves  in  their  hands 
and  carefully  roll  them  on  the  table  in  a  manner  closely 
resembling  the  working  and  kneading  of  ordinary 
baker's  dough.  The  object  of  this  process,  which  lasts 
about  five  or  six  minutes,  is  to  twist  the  leaves  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  express  the  sap  and  moisture, 
which  escapes  through  the  interstices  of  the  surface  of 
the  table.  In  the  next  stage  of  the  process  the  object 
is  to  expel  the  moisture  as  gradually  and  gently  as  pos- 
sible, retaining  the  softness  and  elasticity  of  the  leaves 
to  the  fullest  extent.  This  is  effected  by  taking  the 
rolled  leaves,  spreading  them  out  thinly  and  evenly 
upon  a  screen  made  of  the  strips  of  ever-useful  bamboo, 
and  exposing  them  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  There 
can  be  no  fixed  time  for  the  completion  of  this  process, 
which  depends  entirely  upon  the  state  of  the  weather, 
but  experience  has  taught  the  operators  to  avoid  placing 
the  leaves  in  the  direct  rays  of  a  powerful  sun,  which 
evaporates  the  moisture  too  rapidly,  leaving  the  leaves 
crisp,  coarse,  and  quite  unfit  for  the  next  stage  in  the 
manufacture.  The  soft  and  pliant  leaves  are  now  again 
thrown  into  the  drying-pans,  and  subjected  to  the  action 
of  a  slow,  steady  fire.  It  is  of  great  importance  that 
the  leaves  should  not  be  scorched  or  burned,  and  it  is 
the  custom  for  one  person  to  attend  solely  to  the  fire, 
while  others,  standing  in  front  of  the  pans,  mix  and 
agitate  the  leaves  with  their  hands  so  that  all  shall  be 
equally  dried.  As  the  temperature  increases  it  becomes 
impossible  to  mix  the  leaves  by  hand,  so  small  bamboo 
whisks  or  brushes  are  employed,  the  leaves  being  thrown 
up  against  the  sloping  sides  of  the  pans  and  allowed  to 
roll  back  into  the  iron  portion  at  the  bottom.  The 
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leaves  gradually  part  with  their  moisture,  twist  and 
curl,  and  after  about  an  hour,  are  taken  from  the  pans, 
to  constitute  the  finished  product.  Tea  so  prepared  is 
green  in  colour,  but  it  lacks  the  vividness  of  colour 
which  characterises  much  of  the  green  teas  exported 
to  Europe  and  America,  and  which,  in  former  days, 
at  any  rate,  was  produced  at  Canton  by  dyeing  the 
leaves  with  gypsum  and  Prussian  blue.  It  is  a  ^signi- 
ficant statement  of  Chinese  travellers  that  the  Chinese 
themselves  never  use  the  artificially  coloured  teas  ! 

When  the  tea  finally  leaves  the  drying-pans  it  is  picked 
over  and  sifted,  and  finally  sorted  into  different  grades 
previous  to  packing.  If  the  tea  is  intended  for[export, 
this  is  a  very  important  process,  since  the  value  of  a 
consignment  largely  depends  upon  the  "  evenness  " 
of  the  leaf,  and  considerable  experience  and  manual 
dexterity  are  necessary  to  ensure  the  tea  being  of  the 
same  grade  and  quality  throughout.  Once  satisfactorily 
sorted,  the  tea  is  put  into  boxes  or  baskets  and  pressed 
down  by  men  treading  it  with  their  feet,  which  are 
covered  with  clean  cloth  or  straw  shoes  put  on  for  the 
purpose. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  rolling  process,  the  preparation 
of  black  teas  proceeds  upon  lines  exactly  similar  to 
those  described  above,  but  after  the  rolling,  the  leaves 
are  subjected  to  a  much  more  extended  drying  process 
in  the  open  air,  the  period  lasting  for  two  or  three  days. 
The  difference  in  the  colour  and  character  of  the  teas 
almost  entirely  depends  upon  the  differences  in  the 
methods  of  preparation  at  this  stage,  and,  since  the 
matter  is  more  fully  dealt  with  below  in  connection 
with  the  Ceylon  and  Indian  industry,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  add  that  the  leaves  intended  to  produce  black  tea, 
during  this  extended  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
undergo  a  process  of  fermentation  which  does  not  obtain 
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in  the  manufacture  of  green  teas.  Great  care  is  taken 
in  the  final  drying  or  "  firing  "  of  the  black  teas,  an 
experienced  and  generally  old  man  being  invariably 
employed  to  regulate  the  furnace  while  the  other 
members  of  the  family  keep  the  leaves  constantly 
agitated  in  the  pans.  The  finished  tea  is  then  sorted 
and  packed  as  in  the  case  of  the  green  varieties. 

The  teas,  whether  green  or  black,  have  next  to  be 
sold,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season,  the  great  tea  merchants 
or  their  agents  visit  the  tea  districts,  taking  with  them 
large  supplies  of  copper  coin  with  which  to  pay  for  the 
commodity.  The  merchants  generally  put  up  at  the 
local  inn,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  arrived,  the  growers 
bring  in  their  baskets  of  tea,  slung  on  bamboo  poles, 
to  submit  them  to  the  inspection  of  the  prospective 
buyer.  If  the  quality  is  satisfactory,  the  bargain  is 
struck,  and  the  tea  and  money  change  hands.  Should 
the  tea  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  merchant, 
it  is  promptly  taken  away  and  offered  in  other  quarters 
until  a  sale  is  effected.  The  teas  bought  up  in  a  district 
are  then  conveyed  to  the  most  convenient  town,  where 
they  are  again  graded  and  packed  into  chests  for  the 
foreign  markets. 

The  purest  of  all  teas,  which  is  least  touched  by  the 
human  hand  in  its  manufacture,  is  the  Virgin  tea 
of  China.  It  is  prepared  exclusively  from  the  very 
youngest  leaves  of  the  shrub  and  is  used  principally  at 
Chinese  marriages,  and  so  delicate  are  the  leaves  that 
even  after  prolonged  boiling  but  little  tannin  is  evident. 
The  leaves  are  tied  together  with  silk  thread  in  tiny 
bundles,  and  when  the  tea  is  to  be  brewed  a  bundle 
of  the  leaves  is  held  in  a  large  clear  crystal  cup  of  very 
thin  glass  by  means  of  a  small  ivory  or  silver  skewer, 
and  the  boiling  water  poured  in.  The  leaves  slowly 
unfold,  and  change  colour  from  the  dingy  greyish-black 
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condition,  quickly  reverting  to  nearly  the  same  refreshing 
greenness  which  they  possessed  when  they  were  plucked. 
The  infusion,  as  seen  through  the  glass,  is  of  a  pale  amber 
colour,  resembling  that  of  the  finest  qualities  of  cognac  ; 
it  is  drunk  directly  from  the  leaves,  the  aroma  and  odour 
being  obtained  to  perfection. 

It  was  largely  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  in  preventing  the  visits  of  foreigners  to 
the  great  tea-growing  districts,  that  the  mystery  sur- 
rounding the  origin  of  "  black  "  and  "  green  "  teas  was 
not  finally  cleared  up  until  nearly  the  middle  of  last 
century.  Up  to  that  time  we  find  English  writers 
contradicting  one  another,  some  asserting  that  the  black 
and  green  teas  were  produced  from  the  same  variety 
of  the  tea  plant,  and  differences  in  the  finished  product 
being  due  entirely  to  differences  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture, and  others  equally  convinced  that  the  two 
kinds  of  tea  were  produced  from  distinct  varieties  of  the 
tea  plant,  the  "  black  "  teas  being  prepared  from  the 
leaves  of  the  Thea  Bohea  and  the  "  green  "  teas  from 
Thea  viridis,  both  plants  being  well  known  in  England. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however, 
the  great  botanist,  Robert  Fortune,  was  travelling  in 
China  on  behalf  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  it 
was  due  to  the  efforts  of  this  observer  that  the  mystery 
was  at  last  explained.  The  tea-growing  districts  visited 
by  Fortune  were  those  of  Canton,  Fokien,  and  Chekiang. 
Up  to  the  time  of  his  investigations  upon  the  matter, 
Fortune  had  held  to  the  view  of  the  dual  origin  of  the 
two  varieties  of  tea,  and  was  gratified  to  find  that, 
while  in  Canton  black  tea  was  obtained  from  a  plant 
which  he  identified  as  the  true  Thea  Bohea,  in  the 
green-tea  districts  of  the  province  of  Chekiang  he  failed 
to  meet  with  a  single  plant  of  this  species,  and  further, 
all  the  green- tea  plants  he  was  able  to  examine  in  Ning-po 
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country  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Chusan  Archipelago, 
proved  to  be,  without  exception,  Thea  viridis.  Fortune 
then  left  for  the  province  of  Fokien,  fully  convinced 
that  he  would  find  the  tea  hills  covered  with  Thea 
Bohea,  since  black  tea  was  largely  produced  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  species  took  its  name  from  the  Bohee  hills 
in  this  province.  In  his  book,  Wanderings  in  China, 
Fortune  proceeds  :  "  Great  was  my  surprise  to  find  all 
the  tea  plants  on  the  tea  hills  near  Foo-chow  exactly 
the  same  as  those  in  the  green-tea  districts  of  the  north. 
Here  were  then  green-tea  plantations  on  black-tea  hills, 
and  not  a  single  plant  of  the  Thea  Bohea  to  be  seen. 
Moreover,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  natives  were 
busily  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  black  teas. 
Although  the  specific  differences  of  the  tea-plants  were 
well  known  to  me,  I  was  so  much  surprised,  and  I  may 
add  amused,  at  this  discovery,  that  I  procured  a  set  of 
specimens  for  the  herbarium,  and  also  dug  up  a  living 
plant,  which  I  took  northward  to  Chekiang.  On  com- 
paring it  with  those  which  grow  on  the  green-tea  hills, 
no  difference  whatever  was  observed.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  black  and  green  teas  of  the  northern 
districts  of  China  (those  districts  in  which  the  greatest 
part  of  the  teas  for  the  foreign  markets  are  made)  are 
both  produced  from  the  same  variety,  and  that  that 
variety  is  the  Thea  viridis,  or  what  is  commonly  called 
the  green- tea  plant.  On  the  other  hand,  those  black 
and  green  teas  which  are  manufactured  in  considerable 
quantities  in  the  vicinity  of  Canton  are  obtained  from 
the  Thea  Bohea,  or  black  tea.  And,  really,  when  we 
give  the  subject  our  unprejudiced  consideration,  there 
seems  nothing  surprising  in  this  state  of  things.  More- 
over, we  must  bear  in  mind  that  our  former  opinions 
were  formed  upon  statements  made  to  us  by  the  Chinese 
at  Canton,  who  will  say  anything  which  suits  their 
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purpose,  and  rarely  give  themselves  any  trouble  t 
ascertain  whether  the  information  they  communicate 
be  true  or  false."  It  was  thus  definitely  proved  that  the 
differences  in  the  teas  reaching  this  country  were  not 
due  to  specific  differences  in  the  tea  plants,  but  were 
produced  as  a  result  of  differences  in  methods  of 
manufacture. 

TEA  IN  JAPAN 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of 
Indian  and  Ceylon  planters  to  oust  China  teas  from 
some  of  the  most  important  of  the  world's  markets 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
tea  trade.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  the  British 
planter  has  made  comparatively  little  impression  upon 
the  volume  of  the  Japanese  export  trade  in  tea,  and  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  the  product  of  Japan 
holds  a  position  which  appears  to  be  very  secure,  while 
certain  grades  have  earned  a  reputation  which  cannot 
readily  be  shaken.  Within  recent  years  considerable 
attention  has  been  paid  by  British  growers  to  the  Japanese 
tea  industry,  and  several  reports  have  been  issued  as  a 
result  of  investigations  carried  out  on  the  spot.  Japanese 
teas  may  be  divided  into  four  classes  :  (1)  Hikacha  or 
Yencha,  a  powdered  tea  of  high  quality  used  only  on 
ceremonial  occasions  ;  (2)  Green  tea,  subdivided  into 
Gyokuro  ("  pearly  dew,")  and  Sencha,  the  latter  being 
inferior  to  Gyokuro  in  quality,  but  constituting  the  bulk 
of  the  tea  drunk  by  the  people  ;  (3)  Bajicha,  consisting 
of  the  previous  year's  leaves  mixed  with  withered 
stalks  and  chopped  twigs  ;  (4)  Oolong  and  Black  tea. 
With  regard  to  the  Black  teas  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  comparatively  little  is  produced  in  Japan,  since 
for  some  reason  not  sufficiently  understood,  but  probably 
due  to  imperfect  methods,  the  native  leaf  does  not 
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undergo  the  fermentation  processes  successfully,  and 
poor  results  generally  attend  the  efforts  made  to  .obtain 
a  good  black  tea.  The  Oolong  varieties  have  the  colour 
and  appearance  of  black  tea  but  possess  the  flavour 
of  green  tea.  Japan  proper  produces  very  little  Oolong, 
but  large  quantities  are  shipped  from  Formosa. 

The  teas  most  interesting  to  the  British  planter, 
however,  are  the  Gyokuro  and  Sencha  green  teas,  for 
these  are  the  grades  exported  to  the  American  continent, 
where  green  teas  have  a  great  hold  upon  the  popular 
taste.  They  further  form  the  bulk  of  tea  consumed  by 
the  Japanese  themselves. 

The  Japanese  tea-planter  prefers  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  hills  for  setting  out  his  bushes,  although,  providing 
that  the  drainage  is  satisfactory,  successful  plantations 
can  be  laid  out  on  the  level  plains.  The  famous  Uji 
tea  gardens  are  mostly  on  the  plains.  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  tea  is  interplanted  with  other  crops, 
mulberries  and  plums  being  often  grown  between  the 
tea  bushes,  while  in  one  district  pears  are  grown  on 
trellises  placed  above  the  tea.  The  bushes  are  usually 
allowed  to  reach  a  height  of  about  three  feet,  but  in 
the  Uji  gardens  they  frequently  attain  to  six  feet.  A 
peculiarity  of  the  Uji  district  is  that  a  large  part  of  the 
tea  is  cultivated  under  artificial  shade,  the  effect  being 
to  produce  a  better  quality  of  leaf  of  a  darker  green 
colour.  Bamboo  poles  are  set  up  at  intervals  and 
arranged  to  support  horizontal  mats  also  made  of 
bamboo.  After  the  crop  has  been  plucked  the  matting 
and  poles  are  taken  down.  The  shade-grown  tea  is 
highly  valued  by  the  Japanese,  aid  is  grown  exclusively 
for  home  consumption.  Picking  usually  begins  at  the 
end  of  the  third  or  fourth  year  and  the  best  leaf  is 
obtained  from  the  eighth  to  the  fifteenth  year.  The 
ordinary  life  of  the  bush  is  about  twenty-five  years. 
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There  are,  as  a  rule,  two  crops  in  the  year,  one  in  May 
and  the  second  in  the  middle  of  June,  after  the  rains  ; 
a  third  crop  is  sometimes  obtained,  but  the  quality  of 
the  leaf  is  very  poor.  The  bushes  are  pruned  after  the 
first  crop,  and  again  during  the  winter. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  teas  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  case  of  the  better  class  green  teas,  and  a 
considerable  proportion  of  Sencha,  no  machinery  is 
used,  the  whole  process  being  carried  out  by  hand,  the 
popular  belief  being  that  it  is  impossible  to  procure  with 
machinery  the  delicate  aroma  produced  by  the  old- 
fashioned  hand  methods.  For  the  production  of  teas 
destined  for  the  export  trade,  however,  machinery 
has  ^entirely  supplanted  hand  labour. 

The  preparation  of  the  leaves  begins  as  soon  as  possible 
after  picking,  and  in  the  case  of  Sencha,  which  forms 
the  bulk  of  the  tea  consumed  in  Japan,  the  first  process 
is  said  to  be  that  of  steaming.  The  steam  is  allowed  to 
act  on  the  leaves  for  about  four  minutes,  when  they 
are  shaken  by  hand,  and  spread  out  on  mats  to  dry. 
The  important  process  of  firing  now  follows.  The 
workman  first  smears  the  surface  of  the  paper  lining 
of  the  firing  tray  with  rice  paste,  which,  when  dry, 
affords  a  hard  polished  surface.  A  small  quantity  of  the 
steamed  leaf  is  then  poured  into  the  tray,  which  the 
workman  turns  over  repeatedly  until  the  edges  of  the 
leaves  begin  to  curl  as  a  result  of  the  heat  and  mechanical 
friction.  The  workman  then  works  the  leaf  jnto  balls, 
which  he  breaks  and  again  works  up,  extracting,  mean- 
while, the  stalks,  dried  leaf,  and  other  impurities,  As 
the  firing  progresses,  the  fresh  green  colour  of  the  leaves 
gradually  changes  to  an  olive  brown,  and  the  fragrant 
odour  of  the  tea  becomes  perceptible.  The  mass  gradu- 
ally shrinks  in  size  as  the  moisture  evaporates,  and  when 
finally  pronounced  to  be  dry — the  whole  operation  of 
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firing  lasts  about  three  hours — it  is  seen  that  each  leaf 
is  separately  twisted  and  rolled.  The  tea  is  then  spread 
out  on  paper-lined  trays  similar  to  those  used  for  firing, 
and  left  until  the  leaves  become  quite  brittle.  If  des- 
tined for  home  consumption  the  leaves  are  sifted  with 
bamboo  hand  sieves  of  three  or  four  degrees  of  fineness, 
and  any  impurities  remaining  are  removed  by  hand  ; 
if  for  export,  the  sifting  is  not  carried  out,  but  the  tea 
is  immediately  packed  in  cases  made  of  thick  cartridge 
paper  and  despatched  to  the  wholesale  merchant. 

The  methods  of  cultivation  and  processes  of  manu- 
facture adopted  in  the  case  of  Gyokuro  and  Hikacha 
teas — the  finest  qualities — are  said  to  differ  in  several 
respects  from  those  described  above  for  the  bulk  of  the 
tea  raised  in  Japan  ;  but  the  actual  details  are  not 
perfectly  known. 

TEA  IN  CEYLON 

The  story  of  the  rise  of  the  tea  industry  in  Ceylon  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  history  of  planting. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  coffee  had  been  the 
most  important  of  the  European  cultivations,  but  in 
the  sixties  a  terrible  fungal  disease  commenced  its 
ravages  in  the  coffee  plantations  of  the  island,  and  after 
a  comparatively  few  years  it  was  evident  that  the  indus- 
try was  doomed.  The  enormous  losses,  widespread 
consternation,  and  distress  occasioned  by  this  calamity 
are  known  to  all  those  interested  in  coffee,  and 
need  be  no  more  than  mentioned  here  ;  but  in  spite 
of  the  blow  which  had  been  dealt  them,  the  planters 
with  commendable  pluck  and  energy  turned  all  their 
attention  to  the  discovery  of  other  crops  suitable  to 
the  climate  and  conditions  of  Ceylon,  with  which  their 
broken  fortunes  might  be  restored.  Attention  was 
given  to  cinchona,  cardamoms,  cacao,  and  other  crops 
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without  any  great  measure  of  success  ;  but  it  was 
until  they  seriously  turned  their  attention  to  tea  that 
the  panacea  was  discovered.  It  was  found  that  the 
warm,  damp  climate  of  many  parts  of  the  island  was 
pre-eminently  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  new  crop  ; 
moreover  the  hardiness  of  the  tea-plant  when  compared 
with  coffee  soon  raised  the  hopes  of  the  planters  and 
encouraged  them  in  their  new  efforts. 

A  very  interesting  factor  in  influencing  production 
was  the  serious  drop  in  the  value  of  silver.  At  first 
sight  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  this  should  be  so, 
but  when  we  remember  that  the  currency  in  India  and 
Ceylon  is  silver,  while  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  tea 
is  mostly  sold,  there  is  a  gold  currency,  it  will  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject.  The  following  lucid  explana- 
tion is  taken  from  a  paper  read  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  G. 
Stanton  before  the  Society  of  Arts  :— 

'  The  tea  was  mostly  sold  in  Great  Britain,  where 
the  currency  is  gold.  With  the  gold  received  as  pro- 
ceeds of  the  tea  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom,  silver 
rupees  were  bought  to  pay  for  the  labour,  etc.,  neces- 
sary for  the  upkeep  of  the  estates.  As  the  price  of 
silver  fell,  more  rupees  could  be  purchased  for  the  same 
quantity  of  gold  ;  thus  when  the  rupee  was  worth 
two  shillings,  only  ten  could  be  purchased  for  £1, 
but  when  it  fell  to  nearly  one  shilling,  about  twenty 
could  be  purchased  for  £1.  Consequently,  as  the 
rupee  fell  in  value,  cultivation  became  cheaper  every 
year.  This  went  on  until  the  beginning  of  1895, 
when  the  value  of  the  rupee  was  Is.  OJd.,  but  owing 
to  this  decline  in  the  price  of  silver,  the  Indian  mints 
were  closed  in  1893  in  order  to  fix  the  value  of  the 
rupee  at  about  Is.  4d.  This  had  the  effect  of  raising 
the  price  of  the  rupee  in  India  and  Ceylon,  and  thus 
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materially  increased  the  cost  of  production  :  but  the 
mischief  as  regards  tea  had  already  been  done.  When 
the  exchange  dropped,  large  tracts  of  land  were 
planted  up  in  the  belief  that  the  value  of  the  rupee 
would  be  regulated  by  its  intrinsic  value,  and  the 
rise  to  over  Is.  4d.  was  a  severe  blow  to  tea  production, 
.  owing  to  the  greatly  increased  expense  in  cultivation." 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  tea  was  found  to 
be  already  existing  in  Ceylon  by  the  Dutch,  who  occupied 
the  island  before  the  advent  of  the  British  ;  but  this 
statement  lacks  any  really  satisfactory  confirmation. 
A  very  small  amount  of  tea  was  originally  planted  out 
in  Ceylon  as  early  as  1839  ;  but  the  first  regular  planta- 
tion was  not  opened  out  until  1867,  when  Messrs.  Keir, 
Dundas  &  Co.  started  to  raise  tea  at  Yoolcondura. 
The  area  was  about  ten  acres,  and  for  some  few  years 
the  industry  made  no  great  strides  *  in  1877  some  2,720 
acres  were  under  tea,  which  ten  years  later  had  increased 
to  170,000  acres.  In  1897  the  area  had  grown  to 
350,000  acres,  and  in  1911  the  official  returns  showed 
an  area  of  395,000  acres. 

t  •  The  area  recorded  for  1905  included  a  certain  acreage 
which  had  been  interplanted  with  rubber,  and  in  Fer- 
guson's Ceylon  Handbook  it  is  estimated  that  the 
actual  area  under  tea  was  about  380,000  acres.  One 
of  the  most  noticeable  facts  borne  out  by  a  study  of 
Ceylon  tea  statistics  is  that  whereas  during  the  period 
up  to  1890  the  acreage  had  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds 
during  the  last  ten  years  or  so  the  area  planted  has  been 
practically  stationary,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  those 
best  able  to  judge  that,  for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  the 
growth  of  the  tea  industry  has  reached  its  upper  limit. 

The  average  size  of  an  estate  in  Ceylon  is  about  300 
acres.  As  in  so  many  industries  in  all  parts  of  the 
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World,  there  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  years  to  group 
several  estates  under  one  working  staff  to  effect  econo- 
mies in  working  and  management  expenses,  but,  never- 
theless, by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  estates  are 
small,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  European  planters 
resident  on  the  estates  themselves.  In  a  very  large 
number  of  cases,  perhaps  in  the  majority,  the  estates 
are  owned  by  companies,  and  the  planters  are  servants 
of  the  company,  and  not  the  actual  owners  of  the 
estates,  as  was  more  often  the  case  in  former  years. 

The  enormous  labour  supply  necessary  for  the  Ceylon 
plantations  is  recruited  principally  from  among  the 
Tamils  of  Southern  India,  who  have  proved  themselves 
to  be,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfactory  labourers.  The 
people — men,  women,  and  children — are  recruited  from 
their  villages  by  their  future  overseers,  who  are  locally 
known  as  "  Kanganies,"  and  while  the  majority  return 
to  their  homes  with  accumulated  savings,  some  elect 
to  settle  down  in  Ceylon  for  life.  The  approximate 
number  of  coolies  employed  is  about  400,000. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  Ceylon  tea  is  exported  to 
the  United  Ki  gdom.  Next  to  England,  the  most 
important  customer  is  Australia,  while  Russia  follows 
with  an  increasing  business.  The  increased  shipments 
of  dusts  and  fannings  to  China  and  other  Asiatic  ports, 
it  may  be  assumed,  are  intended  for  the  brick-tea  trade. 
The  total  exports  from  Colombo  to  the  United  Kingdom 
during  1913  were  approximately  112,000,000  Ibs.  ;  while 
the  shipments  to  America,  Russia,  Australia,  etc.,  were 
about  79,000,000  Ibs.  compared  with  76,000,000  Ibs. 
in  1912. 


CHAPTER   V 

TEA   IN    INDIA   AND   OTHER   COUNTRIES 

THE  first  practical  suggestion  for  the  establishment 
of  tea  plantations  in  India  was  made  in  1788  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  to  the  East  India  Company ;  but  his 
suggestions  were  not  acted  upon  until  1833,  when 
experimental  plantations  were  laid  out  in  the  district 
of  Kumaon,  in  the  Himalayas — the  seeds  and  plants 
used  being  imported  from  China.  No  sooner  had  the 
experiments  been  initiated  than  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  statement  that  a  tea  plant  indigenous  to  Assam 
had  been  discovered  some  years  before,  and  that  this 
variety  was  probably  more  suited  to  cultivation  than 
the  Chinese  plant.  The  announcement  was  received 
with  a  certain  amount  of  scepticism  on  the  part  of 
experts,  but  a  travelling  commission  was  sent  to  Assam 
to  settle  the  matter.  Although  an  undoubted  tea-plant, 
now  known  as  Thea  assamica,  was  found  to  occur 
abundantly,  it  was  regarded  as  a  degenerate  form  of  the 
Chinese  variety ;  the  committee  therefore  recom- 
mended the  further  cultivation  of  plants  from  China. 
In  1837,  and  the  years  immediately  following,  discoveries 
of  extensive  tracts  of  country  in  Assam  bearing  the  indi- 
genous tea  were  made,  and  in  1838  the  first  consignment 
of  Indian  tea,  consisting  of  488  Ibs.,  was  sent  to  London, 
the  price  obtained  being  9s.  5d.  per  Ib.  These  first 
shipments  had  been  manufactured  under  many  dis- 
advantages, consequently  they  afforded  no  fair  criterion 
of  what  might  be  possible  in  the  future.  The  report, 
however,  of  London  experts  was  satisfactory,  and 
although  the  teas  had  different  characteristics  from 
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those  of  China  tea,  yet  the  consensus  of  opinion 
distinctly  favourable.  So  far  very  few  engaged  in  the 
trade  had  had  an  opportunity  of  tasting  British  Indian 
tea,  and  in  order  that  natural  curiosity  might  be  satis- 
fied, later  consignments  were  put  up  to  public  auction, 
and  as  a  result  very  high  prices  were  realized.  The 
Asiatic  Journal,  in  referring  to  the  sales,  remarked 
that :  - 

'  The  decision  of  the  public,  however,  has  not  been 
unanimous ;  Ladies,  particularly  those  of  mature 
age  and  judgment,  whose  jurisdiction  in  all  matters 
connected  with  the  tea-table  ought  not  to  be  disputed, 
were  enthusiastic  in  their  praises  of  the  new  tea,  but 
many  of  the  lords  of  creation,  especially  stout  gentle- 
men, whose  previous  habits  had  better  qualified  them 
for  discussing  the  merits  of  port  wine  and  bottled 
porter,  compared  it  somewhat  irrelevantly  to  chopped 
straw,  and  some  pleased  to  display  their  facetiousness 
by  observing  that  a  mixture  of  gunpowder  was 
wanted  to  make  it  go  off." 

About  this  time  the  principal  plantations  came  under 
the  control  of  the  famous  Assam  Company,  and  by 
1854  the  Indian  export  had  risen  to  a  quarter  of  a 
million  pounds.  Planting  was  then  started  in  Cachar 
and  Sylhet,  and  in  1858-9  the  plantations  of  Darjeeling 
were  commenced.  Since  that  time  the  industry  has 
made  enormous  strides,  and  several  other  districts  have 
imitated  the  example  of  Assam  and  planted  out  large 
areas  in  tea.  The  following  extract  from  The  Produce 
Markets  Review,  of  October,  1865,  is  interesting, 
considering  the  present  magnitude  of  the  Indian  tea 
trade  :— 

"  For  all  the  general  purposes  of  commerce  China 
was  long  considered  as  virtually  the  only  country 
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from  which  we  could  expect  to  obtain  supplies  at  all 
proportionate  to  our  annually  increasing  consump- 
tion of  tea.  So  little  was  formerly  known  as  to  the 
productive  capabilities  of  the  earth,  that  the  mere 
existence  of  an  article  of  produce  in  one  land  was 
deemed  a  conclusive  argument  against  the  possibility 
of  its  successful  cultivation  elsewhere.  In  1855  one 
of  the  best-informed  writers  on  political  economy 
said  :—  -'  It  may,  perhaps  (speaking  of  the  tea  plant), 
succeed  in  Assam,  where  its  culture  is  now  being 
attempted,  but  we  are  not  sanguine  in  our  expectation 
as  to  the  result.'  A  curious  commentary  on  this 
somewhat  qualified  prediction  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  not  only  has  the  introduction  of  the  tea  plant 
in  Assam  been  attended  with  the  most  complete 
success,  but  such  is  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  teas 
themselves  that  they  command  extraordinarily  high 
prices.  The  tlame  '  Assam  '  now  proved  a  valuable 
passport  to  the  European  markets,  and  in  some 
instances  the  Chinese  had  recourse  to  the  puerile 
device  of  calling  their  tea  by  the  name  of  '  Assam 
Pekoe  Souchong,'  of  course  with  the  praise- 
worthy object  of  obtaining  Assam  prices  for 
China  tea." 

At  the  present  day  (1912)  the  largest  tea  districts  of 
India  are  Assam  and  Bengal,  which  comprise  Brahma- 
putra Valley,  Surmah  Valley,  Darjeeling,  Jalpaiguri, 
and  Chittagong,  with  a  total  of  512,168  acres  ;  Chota 
Nagpur,  2,282  acres  ;  United  Provinces,  7,797  acres  ; 
Punjab,  9,315  acres  ;  Southern  India,  which  comprises 
Madras  and  Travancore,  58,556  acres  ;  Burma,  1,715 
acres  :  a  grand  total  of  591,833  acres.  Of  the  591,833 
acres,  544,807  were  reported  to  have  been  plucked 
during  the  year  ;  on  the  remaining  47,026  acres  the 


plants  were  either  too  young  to  be  plucked,  or  were 
not  plucked  for  other  reasons. 

AREA  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  TEA  IN  INDIA  FROM 
1890  TO  1912 

Year.  Acres.  Ibs. 

1890  344,827  112,036,406 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


362,437  .......  123,867,902 

374,869  121,994,274 

395,837  132,247,900 

400,527  134,713,044 

415,717  143,407,827 

433,280  156,426,054 

470,118  153,783,208 


1898     501,680 


157,475,400 


1899  515,658  181,797,455 

1900  522,487  197,460,664 

1901  524,767  171,302,773 

1902  525,257  188,589,261 

1903  ......  526,611  209,041,888 

1904  524,472  221,565,631 

1905  528,004  221,712,407 

1906  532,208  241,403,510 

1907  537,849  248,020,397 

1908  548,127  247,477,324 

1909  555,305  232,806,943 

1910  563,449  261,927,592 

1911  574,575  268,602,692 

1912  591,833  295,953,583 


In  1875  the  total  production  was  about  26J  million 
pounds.  Of  the  total  export  in  1905  the  United  King- 
dom took  no  less  than  166,754,000  Ibs.,  or,  roughly 
speaking,  seventy-six  per  cent.  In  1906  the  quantity 
was  176,299,335  Ibs.,  in  1907,  169,474,706  Ibs.,  while  in 
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1912  the  large  total  of  185,637,000  Ibs.  was  reached. 
The  next  best  customers  were  Russia,  followed  by 
Australia  and  Canada.  Other  important  buyers  were 
New  Zealand,  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  United  States,  Ceylon, 
Persia,  China,  and  Kashmir. 

TEA  IN  NATAL 

Next  to  Ceylon  and  India,  Natal  is  by  far  the  most 
important  of  the  tea-producing  colonies  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  the  industry  is  one  of  considerable  value 
to  the  country.  From  the  most  reliable  records  it  would 
appear  that  the  tea  plant  was  first  introduced  into  Natal 
about  1850,  from  that  "  clearing-house  of  the  botanical 
world  "  — Kew.  The  most  important  fact  was  that  the 
plants  flourished  in  their  new  home.  Tea-growing  as  a 
definite  industry,  however,  was  not  seriously  undertaken 
until  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  later.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  destruction  of  the  coffee  planta- 
tions by  a  fungoid  disease  was  essentially  the  cause  of 
the  existence  of  the  now  splendid  Ceylon  tea  industry, 
and  it  was  precisely  the  same  misfortune  which  in 
1877-78  necessitated  Natal  planters  seeking  a  new  field 
for  the  investment  of  their  capital.  When  it  became 
evident  that  coffee  was  doomed  as  a  cultivation  of  first- 
class  importance,  Mr.  (now  Sir)  J.  L.  Hulett  became 
convinced  that,  with  suitable  plants,  tea  would  prove 
the  salvation  of  the  planters.  The  matter  was  brought 
before  the  Lower  Tugela  Planters'  Association,  and  on 
the  Government  being  asked  to  render  assistance, 
free  freight  on  seed  imported  from  India  was  offered  to 
the  colonists.  The  latter  formed  a  syndicate  to  defray 
expenses,  and  seed  from  Calcutta  was  landed  in  Natal 
in  March,  1877,  and  immediately  planted  out  in  nurseries. 
Unfortunately,  about  the  time  the  seedlings  were  planted 
out  a  severe  drought  visited  the  country,  and  out  of 
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4,000  plants  successfully  raised  from  the  seed  only  1,200 
survived.  The  seriousness  of  this  set  back  was  increased 
by  the  fact  that  the  surviving  plants  would  require 
three  or  four  years  before  they  would  yield  any  seed 
for  nursery  purposes,  and  it  was  not  until  1880  that  seed 
was  gathered  from  them,  the  quantity  obtained  being 
barely  sufficient  to  plant  five  acres.  In  the  following 
year,  however,  the  planters  returned  to  their  task 
with  undiminished  determination,  and,  in  spite  of  many 
subsequent  discouragements,  the  acreage  gradually 
increased  until  at  the  present  time  it  extends  to  over 
4,000  acres.  The  greater  part  of  this  area  is  in  the 
Lower  Tugela  Division  of  the  country  of  Victoria,  and 
tea  is  also  grown  to  a  small  extent  in  the  Alexandra 
Division. 

The  most  productive  tea  gardens  are  at  an  elevation 
of  about  1,000  feet,  the  land  at  this  altitude  being  gene- 
rally of  an  undulating  character,  well  watered,  and  the 
climate  sufficiently  humid  to  encourage  leaf-production. 
The  plucking  season  commences  in  September  and  lasts 
until  June  of  the  following  year,  during  which  period 
each  bush  is  picked  about  sixteen  times. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  hopeful  outlook  for  the  Natal 
tea  industry  lies  in  capturing  the  South  African  market ; 
for,  while  the  annual  import  of  tea  into  South  Africa  is 
considerably  over  6,000,000  Ibs.,  the  annual  production 
of  the  commodity  in  Natal  does  not  exceed  more  than 
2,000,000  Ibs.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  local  demand  it 
would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  present  acreage 
threefold,  i.e.,  to  about  13,000  acres. 

TEA  IN  THE  CAUCASUS 

For  several  years  past  serious  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  Russian  Government  and  by  private  individuals 
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to  establish  a  tea  industry  in  the  neighbourhood  ol 
Batoum,  in  the  Caucasus.  The  Imperial  plantations 
are  situated  at  Chackra,  and  have  an  area  of  about  400 
acres,  and  in  1905  the  tea  prepared  from  a  plucking  of 
102  acres  reached  a  total  of  21,600  Ibs.  The  Popoff 
plantations,  which  are  owned  by  a  private  firm,  are 
somewhat  smaller  in  area,  and  are  situated  at  Chackra, 
Salibauri,  and  Kaprshun.  Up  to  the  present,  however, 
comparatively  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
industry,  the  labour  question  being  one  of  great  difficulty. 

OTHER  TEA-GROWING  COUNTRIES 

A  small  tea  industry  also  exists  in  Jamaica.  In  1868 
an  acre  of  land  was  planted  with  tea  by  the  Government, 
and,  as  the  experiment  met  with  some  considerable 
success,  the  area  was  later  increased.  In  1887  there 
was  one  private  tea-garden  in  the  island  at  Portland 
Gap,  about  twelve  miles  from  Kingston,  with  twelve 
acres  under  cultivation.  Nine  years  later  further 
experiments  were  made  at  Ramble  in  St.  Ann,  and  the 
results  being  successful,  the  cultivation  has  gradually 
increased  until,  at  the  present  day,  there  are  about 
ninety  acres  under  the  crop. 

In  Fiji  an  experiment  in  tea  planting  was  made  in 
1880.  The  island  chosen  was  Taviuni,  and  an  area  of 
thirty  acres  was  planted  out  with  the  Assam  hybrid  ; 
the  area  was  gradually  extended  to  several  hundred 
acres,  when  it  became  known  as  the  Alpha  Tea  Estate. 
The  success  of  this  garden — situated  within  four  miles 
from  the  coast  and  at  an  altitude  of  1,000  feet — led  to 
the  establishment  of  another  plantation  in  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Vanua  Levu,  known  as  the  Masusa 
Estate.  Fiji  tea  is  chiefly  consumed  locally. 

Tea  is  also  cultivated  in  the  State  of  Johore,  in  the 
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Straits  Settlements,  -  and  small  plantations  exist 
Burma,  the  Andamans,  and  Tonquin.  Experiments 
have  also  been  made  in  British  Central  Africa.  In  Java 
a  valuable  export  trade  is  bsing  gradually  built  up. 
The  first  seed  was  introduced  into  Java  from  Japan  in 
1827  by  von  Siebold,  and  young  plants  were  raised  in 
the  famous  botanical  garden  at  Buitenzorg,  but  a  few 
years  later  better  varieties  were  obtained  from  China  by 
Jacobsen,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
tea  industry  in  Java. 


CHAPTER  VI 

MODERN  METHODS  OF  CULTIVATION  AND  MANUFACTURE 

WE  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  cultivation 
and  manufacture  of  tea  as  practised  by  the  European 
planters  of  Ceylon  and  India. 

In  opening  out  a  new  tea  garden  the  first  step  is  the 
establishment  of  a  nursery  for  raising  the  young  plants 
which  are  to  fill  the  garden.  A  piece  of  jungle  near  the 
new  plantation  is  cleared  ;  then  the  soil  carefully  hoed, 
and  prepared  for  the  seed.  The  land  is  now  divided 
into  beds  between  which  are  shallow  trenches,  and  when 
the  soil  is  sufficiently  prepared,  the  seed,  which  has  been 
allowed  to  sprout  in  seed  beds,  is  planted  out  and  the 
ground  covered  with  thatching  to  prevent  scorching 
by  the  sun.  The  nursery  is  carefully  fenced  in  to  pre- 
vent damage  by  cattle  and  wild  animals.  The  seed  is 
obtained  from  plants  grown  in  a  special  "  seed  garden  " 
where  the  bushes  are  not  pruned  in  ordinary  cultivation, 
but  allowed  to  attain  their  full  growth. 

Meanwhile  the  clearing  of  the  future  garden  has  been 
proceeding,  and,  when  complete,  the  soil  is  carefully 
hoed  and  then  marked  out  with  stakes,  about  four  feet 
apart,  indicating  the  lines  or  rows  which  are  to  receive 
the  young  tea-plants  from  the  nursery.  The  roads  and 
drains  of  the  plantation  are  dug  by  the  coolies,  and  then 
transplanting  commences.  The  young  plants  are  taken 
from  the  nurseries  when  about  twelve  inches  high,  and 
planted  in  the  holes  prepared  for  them,  care  being  taken 
to  keep  the  wall  of  the  earth  round  the  roots  of  the 
seedling  intact. 
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The  plants  become  well  established  and  ready  for 
picking  when  three  years  old,  at  which  time  they  are 
sending  out  abundance  of  young  leaf-shoots,  known  as 
the  "  flush."  From  this  time  onwards  the  picking  or 
plucking  is  carried  out  at  regular  intervals,  and,  to  induce 
the  formation  of  abundant  flushes,  the  bushes  are 
pruned  from  time  to  time,  a  process  which  also  keeps 
the  growth  of  the  plant  within  bounds  to  allow  of  the 
plucking  being  conveniently  performed.  In  the  colder 
climates  of  China  and  Japan,  the  flushing  ceases  in  the 
winter  ;  but  in  Ceylon  it  goes  on  all  the  year  round. 

In  Ceylon  the  flush  is  ready  for  picking  every  ten  or 
twelve  days.  The  process  consists  in  plucking  the 
young  shoots,  to  include  the  third  or  fourth  leaf  from 
the  bud,  and  upon  the  size  of  the  leaf  depends  the  quality 
of  the  tea  manufacture.  Thus,  plucking  is  designated 
as  "  fine  "  when  the  bud  at  the  top  of  the  shoot  and  the 
two  young  leaves  just  below  it  are  taken,  "  medium  " 
when  the  bud  and  three,  "  coarse  "  when  the  bud  and 
four  leaves  are  taken.  From  the  *'  fine  "  plucking  the 
tea  known  as  "  pekoes  "  are  made,  "  flowery  pekoe  " 
being  derived  from  the  youngest  leaf,  "  orange  pekoe  " 
from  the  next  youngest,  and  "  pekoe  "  from  the  third 
leaf  ;  "  souchongs  "  and  "  congous  "  are  prepared  from 
the  larger  leaves.  Pekoe-souchong,  as  the  name  indi- 
cates, is  intermediate  in  quality  between  pekoe  and 
souchong. 

The  flush  is  gathered  by  the  women  into  baskets  and 
when  the  latter  are  full  they  are  taken  to  the  factory 
to  be  weighed.  The  leaf  is  carried  to  the  upper  floor 
of  the  factory,  where  it  is  thinly  spread  out  on  light 
open-work  shelves  of  canvas,  or  on  wire-meshed  trays 
placed  one  above  the  other,  in  order  that  the  drying  or 
"  withering  "  of  the  leaf  may  take  place.  In  good 
weather  the  correct  degree  of  flaccidity  is  reached  in 
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seventeen  or  eighteen  hours  ;  but  if  the  weather  is  damp 
artificial  heat  is  employed.  The  withered  leaf  is  then 
collected  from  the  trays  and  thrown  down  through 
shoots  into  the  rolling  machines,  which  are  generally 
situated  on  the  ground  floor.  The  object  of  the  rolling 
process  is,  firstly,  to  bruise  the  leaves  so  as  to  allow  the 
leaf  juices  to  become  mixed,  and,  secondly,  to  impart 
a  twist  or  curl  to  the  leaf.  The  rolling  machines  con- 
sist essentially  of  a  table  with  a  central  depression  to 
hold  the  leaf  and  a  hopper  above  it,  the  two  moving 
one  over  the  other  with  an  eccentric  motion.  Any 
required  degree  of  pressure  can  be  put  upon  the  mass  of 
leaf  that  is  being  rolled,  and  at  the  end  of  about  an  hour 
the  door  in  the  bottom  of  the  machine  opens  and  the 
roll  falls  out,  the  twisted  leaves,  which  have  become 
somewhat  yellowish,  clinging  together  in  masses  which 
are  broken  up  in  a  machine  known  as  a  "  roll  breaker  "  ; 
a  "  sifter,"  which  separates  the  coarser  leaf  from  the 
finer,  is  usually  attached  to  the  breaker.  The  next 
process,  the  fermentation  process,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  tea  manufacture ;  for  on  its  efficient 
accomplishment  depends  to  a  large  extent  the  quality 
and  character  of  the  tea.  Further,  the  omission  after 
this  stage  in  the  manufacture  results  in  the  formation 
of  "  green  "  teas,  which  formerly  enjoyed  great  popu- 
larity. In  the  preparation  of  black  teas,  then,  the  rolled 
leaf  is  piled  in  drawers  one  above  the  other  or  on  mats, 
and  then  left  to  ferment  or  oxidise,  air  being  allowed 
fr3e  access.  The  process  occupies  a  varying  length  of 
time  according  to  the  particular  garden  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  weather.  During  the  fermentation  the  leaf 
emits  a  peculiar  odour  and  changes  colour,  and  after 
about  two  hours,  when  the  right  degree  of  copper-brown 
colour  has  been  attained,  the  leaf  is  "  fired  "  in  the  drying 
machines,  the  heat  arresting  all  further  fermentation. 
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In  many  factories  the  leaf  is  re-rolled  previous 
to  firing.  Besides  the  checking  of  the  fermentation, 
the  object  of  the  firing  process  is  to  remove  all  the  mois- 
ture without  driving  off  the  essential  oil  and  other 
constituents,  upon  which  the  value  of  the  manufactured 
article  largely  depends.  The  firing  is  effected  by  one 
or  more  of  many  types  of  machines,  all  of  which  act  by 
passing  a  current  of  hot,  dry  air  through  the  damp 
fermented  leaf  until  it  is  dry  and  brittle.  A  commonly 
used  type  of  machine  is  the  "  Sirocco,"  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  which  the  reader  is  referred.  The  tea  is  then 
taken  to  the  sorting-room,  where  it  is  sifted  into  grades 
by  a  machine  consisting  of  a  series  of  moving  sieves  of 
different  sizes  of  mesh.  The  resulting  siftings  are  classed 
as  Flowery  Orange  Pekoe,  Orange  Pekoe,  and  Pekoe 
No.  1,  and  are  known  as  "  unbroken  teas."  The  first 
mentioned  is  the  least  coarse  and  finest  tea,  but  the 
coarser  tea  which  does  not  sift  through  the  meshes  is 
transferred  to  "  breaking  machines,"  and  broken  up 
and  again  sifted,  the  products  being  known  as  Broken 
Orange  Pekoe,  Pekoe  No.  2,  etc.  The  tea  dust  which 
accumulates  during  these  processes  is  kept  separate 
from  the  better  qualities,  and  is  shipped  as  "  dust  " 
and  "  fannings." 

The  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  green  tea  in  India 
and  Ceylon  are  similar  in  most  respects  to  those  em- 
ployed for  black  tea.  The  various  grades  resulting 
from  the  sifting  receive  names  different  from  those 
applied  to  black  teas,  the  principal  varieties  in  descending 
order  of  quality  being  Young  Hyson,  Hyson  No.  1, 
Hyson  No.  2,  Gunpowder,  and  Dust;  The  tea  is  then 
packed  into  lead-lined  chests,  stamped  with  the  name 
of  the  garden  or  factory,  and  transported  to  the  quay 
at  Colombo,  Calcutta,  or  Chittagong,  whence  it  is  shipped 
to  England. 
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BRICK  TEA 

A  most  interesting  variety  of  tea  is  that  so  extensively 
used  in  Tibet  and  some  parts  of  Russia,  and  known  as 
"  Brick  Tea."  The  product  may  be  briefly  described 
as  very  cheap  and  coarse  teas  which,  with  the  small 
twigs,  have  been  compressed  into  blocks.  The  chief 
centre  of  the  industry  is  at  Ssu-chuan,  in  Western  China, 
and  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  Tibetans  annually 
import  the  tea  to  the  extent  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
million  pounds.  Very  little  care  is  exercised  in  the 
plucking  process.  The  main  object  of  the  cultivator  is 
to  obtain  a  good  weight  of  the  product  with  as  little 
trouble  as  possible,  and  hence  the  first  six  or  seven 
leaves  are  roughly  stripped  from  the  twigs  or,  as  is  more 
generally  the  case,  the  twigs,  to  a  length  of  perhaps 
twelve  inches,  are  literally  reaped  from  the  plant.  There 
is  no  withering  or  regular  fermentation  process  ;  the 
twigs  and  leaves  are  at  once  heated  in  thin  iron  pans 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  tied  up  in  bundles  and  sacks 
and  taken  away  to  the  factories  or  "  hongs,"  where  the 
material  is  piled  in  heaps  and  allowed  to  ferment.  After 
being  dried  in  the  sun,  the  tea  is  sorted  into  grades, 
when  it  is  steamed  and  finally  pressed  into  a  shallow 
brick-shaped  mould  by  means  of  a  heavy  rammer  ;  it 
is  often  necessary  to  mix  the  chopped  twigs  with  a  paste 
made  from  glutinous  rice  in  order.to  make  them  adhesive. 
In  three  or  four  days  the  bricks  have  become  quite  hard, 
and,  after  being  stamped  with  the  maker's  name  or 
device,  are  wrapped  in  paper  and  made  into  strong 
packages  for  transport  to  Tibet. 

Large  quantities — some  20,000  tons  per  annum — of 
brick  tea  are  made  at  Hankow,  and  the  same  town  also 
manufactures  '  Tablet  Tea,"  both  for  the  Russian 
market.  The  bricks  are  very  different  from  the  Tibetan 
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article,  for  they  are  manufactured  from  tea  dust  of  good 
quality,  the  dust  being  either  purchased  as  such  by  the 
factories  (which  are  under  Russian  control),  or  else  tea 
is  bought  and  ground  to  powder  by  machinery.  The 
tea  dust  is  carefully  sifted  into  grades  and  steamed  for 
a  few  minutes,  after  which  it  is  cast  into  bricks,  in  sepa- 
rate moulds,  by  hydraulic  pressure.  The  bricks  are 
allowed  to  dry  in  the  moulds  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
when  they  are  packed  in  bamboo  baskets  for  transport. 
The  Tablet  Tea  is  prepared  from  the  finer  grades  of  tea 
destined  for  European  Russia. 

OTHER  "  TEAS  " 

The  famous  Paraguay  Tea,  or  Yerba  de  Mate,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  economic  products  of  South 
America.  The  tea  is  derived  principally  from  the  leaves 
of  Ilex  paraguariensis,  although  an  investigation  carried 
out  at  Kew  a  few  years  since  showed  that  several  varieties 
of  this  species  were  concerned  in  the  product,  and  that 
it  was  probable  that  other  species  of  the  same  genus 
were  also  used  as  a  source  of  the  tea.  Further,  there 
was  evidence  to  show  that,  in  addition,  the  leaves  of 
Symplocos  lanceolata  and  Elaeodendron  quadrangulatum, 
plants  belonging  to  quite  different  families,  were  also 
used  to  the  same  purpose. 

By  far  the  greater  bulk  of  mate,  however,  is  prepared 
from  Ilex  paraguariensis.  The  plant  is  a  shrub  belonging 
to  the  natural  order,  Aquifoliaceae  (Holly  family),  and 
bears  oval  leaves  about  four  or  five  inches  long,  with 
serrated  edges.  It  is  found  commonly  in  Brazil  and 
Paraguay,  where  there  are  also  regular  plantations  ; 
but  the  leaves  are  extensively  used  throughout  South 
America,  and  several  million  pounds  of  the  prepared 
mate  are  annually  exported  from  the  latter  country 
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to  various  parts  of  the  continent ;    small  quantitie 
also  sent  to  Europe. 

In  the  preparation  of  mate  the  leaves  are  not  plucked 
from  the  plant  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  tea,  but  large 
leafy  branches  are  cut  from  the  shrub  and  placed  on 
hurdles  over  a  wood  fire  until  sufficiently  roasted.  The 
dried  branches  are  then  placed  on  a  hard  floor,  and  the 
withered  leaves  beaten  with  sticks,  after  which  they 
are  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder  in  rude  mills.  The 
product  is  then  ready  for  packing  in  skins  and  leather 
bags.  There  are  said  to  be  three  principal  grades  of 
mate  in  the  South  American  market,  viz.,  Caa-Cuys, 
which  is  the  half-expanded  leaf-buds  ;  Caa-Miri,  the 
unroasted  leaf  from  which  the  principal  veins  have  been 
removed  ;  and  Caa-Guaza,  or  Yerba  de  Palos  of  the 
Spaniards,  which  is  prepared  from  the  roasted  leaves 
together  with  the  leaf  stalks  and  smaller  twigs.  The 
infusion  is  prepared  for  drinking  by  putting  a  small 
quantity  of  the  tea  in  a  cup  with  a  little  sugar  ;  a 
drinking-tube  or  bombilla,  with  a  wire  network  or  per- 
forations at  the  bottom,  is  then  placed  in  the  cup  and 
boiling  water  poured  in  the  mate.  When  sufficiently  cool, 
the  infusion  is  sucked  up  through  the  tube.  Mate  has 
an  agreeable,  slightly  aromatic  odour,  and  a  somewhat 
bitter  taste.  It  is  very  refreshing,  and  is  a  valuable 
restorative,  especially  after  great  physical  exertion, 
while  it  also  possesses  mild  diuretic  and  aperient 
properties. 

Another  species  of  Ilex  (I.  cassine)  was  the  source  of 
the  famous  '  black  drink "  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  "  Youpon." 
The  home  of  the  plant  is  along  the  eastern  and  southern 
shores  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  not  found  to  any 
great  distance  inland.  It  is  an  elegant  shrub  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  high,  but  sometimes  rises  into  a  small  tree 
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of  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet.  The  oval,  toothed  leaves, 
which  are  about  an  inch  long  and  very  smooth,  were 
once  extensively  used  by  the  natives  of  North  America 
as  tea,  the  preparation  of  the  beverage  being  very 
similar  to  that  of  ordinary  tea. 

The  method  of  preparing  cassine  was  comparatively 
simple.  The  leaves  and  tender  young  branches  were 
carefully  picked,  the  season  chosen  being  the  time  of 
harvest.  The  leaves  were  dried  in  the  sun  or  shade 
and  afterwards  roasted  in  ovens,  remains  of  which  are 
still  found  in  the  Cherokee  region.  The  roasted  leaves 
were  kept  in  baskets  in  a  dry  place  until  needed  for  use. 
An  infusion  of  cassine  leaves  with  boiling  water  gives, 
after  cooling,  a  liquor  of  little  taste  and  slight  odour. 
But,  if  boiled  for  an  hour,  the  infusion  becomes  a  very 
dark  liquid,  resembling  strong  black  tea  of  an  odour 
not  unlike  that  of  Oolong  tea.  The  taste  is  similar  to 
that  of  inferior  black  tea,  quite, bitter,  but  with  little 
flavour. 

Besides  the  different  varieties  of  "  tea "  described 
above,  there  are  several  plants  the  leaves  of  which  are 
used  by  people  in  various  parts  of  the  world  for  the 
preparation  of  a  refreshing  drink.  Thus,  in  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  the  leaves  of  species  of  Leptospermum 
and  Melaleuca,  plants  belonging  to  the  Eucalyptus 
family,  have  been  employed  as  tea,  though  the  quality 
is  not  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  famous  "  Bush- 
man tea  "  of  South  Africa  is  prepared  from  Cydopia 
genistoides,  and  the  lemon  grass  yields  an  infusion  which 
is  drunk  by  natives  of  some  of  the  inland  districts  of 
India.  "  Bourbon  tea,"  sometimes  known  as  "  Faham 
tea,"  is  especially  interesting  since  it  is  one  of  the  very 
few  examples  of  a  product  of  economic  value  derived 
from  the  Orchid  family.  The  orchid  in  question  is 
Angraecum  fragrans,  which  is  found  growing  as  an 
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epiphyte  on  the  trees  of  the  forests  of  Bourbon,  or 
Reunion,  and  Mauritius.  It  is  a  perennial,  producing 
a  few  green  leaves  which  have  a  persistent  vanilla-like 
odour.  The  beverage  is  prepared  by  pouring  cold  water 
on  to  the  dried  leaves,  and  boiling  the  liquor  for  about 
ten  minutes  in  a  tea  kettle  or  other  closed  vessel.  It 
is  then  emptied  into  cups  or  tea-pot,  and  sweetened 
according  to  taste.  The  tea  possesses  an  aroma  of  great 
delicacy,  and  leaves  a  lasting  fragrance  in  the  mouth. 


CHAPTER  VII 

TAXATION    OF  TEA 

THE  first  mention  of  tea  in  the  Statutes  was  made  in 
the  Acts  12  Charles  II,  c.  23  &  24,  1660.  A  number  of 
Excise  duties  were  granted  to  the  King,  amongst  which 
was  the  following  : — 

"  For  every  gallon  of  chocolate,  sherbet  and  tea  made 
and  sold,  to  be  paid  by  the  maker  thereof 8d." 

and  a  like  amount  was  granted  as  a  duty  of  Excise  by 
the  other  Act  quoted.  But  the  collection  of  this  duty 
upon  the  liquor  of  tea  was  found  to  be  so  burdensome 
and  expensive,  as  well  as  unequal  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
dealers,  that  the  provision  in  question  was  repealed, 
and  a  net  duty  of  5s.  per  Ib.  was  imposed  in  1698.  In 
1745  the  duty  was  altered  to  Is.  per  Ib.  plus  25  per 
ad  valorem,  calculated  on  the  prices  realised  at  the  East 
India  Company's  sales  ;  this  duty  being  over  and  above 
the  Import  duties.  In  1834  the  whole  of  the  tax  bscame, 
and  has  ever  since  remained,  a  duty  of  Customs.  Passing 
over  various  changes,  the  period  is  reached  in  1836  when 
the  duty  took  the  form  of  a  single  specific  rate,  which 
up  to  the  present  time  has  been  so  levied. 

In  1836  the  ad  valorem  duty  was  abolished  and  a  net 
rate  of  2s.  Id.  was  imposed. 

s.    d. 

In  1840  the  duty  was  2     1  and  5%  additional. 
„    1853     „       „         „    1   10  per  Ib. 
„    1854     „       „         ,,16     „     „ 
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s.  d. 

In  1855  the  duty  was  1  9  per  Ib. 

,,  Loo/   ,,    ,,     ,,   1   D   ,,   ,, 

,,  1863  ,,   ,,    ,,10  ,,  ,, 

,,  1865  ,,  ,,  ,,  reduced  to  6d.  per  Ib.,  and 
remained  fixed  at  this  rate  until  the  year  1890  when  it 
was  reduced  to  4d.  per  Ib. 

On  March  6th,  1900,  Raised  to  6d. 
„  April  16th,  1904  „  „  8d. 
„  May  1st,  1905,  Reduced,,  6d. 
„  May  14th,  1906  „  ,,  5d.  at  which  figure 

it  now  stands  (1913). 

It  is  a  debatable  point  if  the  public  really  fully 
realise  that  at  present  they  are  paying  a  duty  of  about 
65  per  cent,  on  all  the  tea  they  drink.  It  is  not  brought 
home  sufficiently  to  the  consumer  that  the  duty  is  the 
same  on  a  tea  sold  at  Is.  4d.  as  on  one  retailed  at  2s. 
In  the  former  case  the  duty  is  31 '25  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  paid  for  the  tea,  while  in  the  better  grade,  the 
duty  works  out  at  only  20'83  per  cent.  If  3s.  per 
pound  is  paid,  the  duty  will  be  only  13*88  per  cent. 
Consequently  by  consuming  higher  priced  teas,  the  pro- 
portion paid  to  the  Government  is  reduced,  the  result 
being  that  better  value  is  available,  in  that,  the  differ- 
ence between  Is.  4d.  and  2s.,  viz.,  8d.,  is  expended  in 
securing  better  value  in  the  actual  tea,  without  paying 
anything  more  in  duty.  Tea  yielded,  in  1913,  a  net 
revenue  of  £6,151,879,  as  against  £6,159,070  in  1912. 
The  quantity  retained  for  home  use  was  295,707,419  Ibs. 
in  1913— in  1911  it  was  284,962,919  Ibs.,  and  in  1910, 
272,991,442  Ibs.  Taking  triennial  averages,  the  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  progress  in  the  consumption  of  tea 
during  the  past  eighteen  years  :— 
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Triennial  Average  Consumption 

Consumption.  per  head. 

Ib.  Ib. 

1894-6         ..         221,238,000  5.64 

1897-9         ..         236,396,000  5.85 

1900-2         ..         253,325,009  6.09 

1903-5         ..         256,857,000  6.00 

1906-8         ..         272,837,600  6.18 

1909-11                   287,841,000  6.41 


CHAPTER   VIII 

PUBLIC   SALES,    SAMPLING   AND   BUYING 

HAVING  now  described  the  various  processes  of  manu- 
facture, etc.,  it  will  be  interesting  to  follow  the  tea  to 
London,  where  nearly  the  entire  quantity  consumed  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  exported  from  England,  is  sold. 
When  the  teas  arrive  they  are  immediately  taken  to  one 
of  the  many  London  public  bonded  warehouses,  where 
they  are  weighed  by  H.M.  Customs,  inspected,  and 
stored  until  the  delivery  foreman  is  empowered  to 
release  them.  The  merchant,  or  his  agent,  who  owns 
the  shipment  selects  a  broker  to  whom  instructions  are 
given  to  sell  at  the  Public  Sales  in  Mincing  Lane.  This 
is  the  usual  custom,  although  in  certain  cases  the  pro- 
duce of  the  gardens  does  not  pass  through  the  salerooms, 
but  is  sold  by  private  contract.  The  next  step  is  the 
notification  to  the  wholesale  buyers  that  certain  teas 
are  to  be  disposed  of.  This  is  accomplished  by  the 
selling  broker  issuing  catalogues  to  all  the  largest 
operators.  The  conditions  of  sale  are  clearly  set  forth, 
and  together  with  other  details  is  given,  date  of  sale, 
the  garden  or  gardens  where  the  teas  were  grown,  the 
quantity  and  description  of  each  grade,  and  the  lot 
number.  The  public  warehouse1  is  also  advised  that 
particular  teas  are  to  be  offered  at  Public  Sale,  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  warehouse  keeper  to  see  that  repre- 
sentative packages  of  each  parcel  are  put  "  on  show." 
The  large  wholesale  houses  who  are  interested  in  the 
coming  Auctions  then  send  messengers,  known  as 
"  samplers,"  to  the  various  warehouses  named  in  the 
catalogues,  and  on  presenting  their  authority  to  draw 
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the  teas,  a  small  sample  is  taken  from  the  chest  set 
apart  for  this  purpose,  and  given  to  the  representatives 
of  the  prospective  buyer.  So  that  no  loss  of  tea  may 
accrue  to  the  owner,  "  returns  "  of  an  equal  weight 
and  quality  to  the  samples  taken  away  are  left  at  the 
warehouse  by  the  "  sampler." 

On  returning  from  the  warehouses  'all  the  tasting 
samples  are  immediately  put  in  small  tin  boxes  ;  this 
is  important  as  tea  very  soon  becomes  "  papery  "  if  left 
wrapped  up.  Each  tin  has  a  number  corresponding  with 
the  one  which  has  been  stamped  in  the  buyer's  office  by 
a  hand  machine  in  the  margin  of  the  catalogue  opposite 
the  tea  represented,  e.g.  :— 

Jorehaut,  lot  21  Broker's  Box  844  30  chs.  Pekoe  655 
Khongea,  „  22  „  ,,  845  90  „  „  Souch.  656 

655  is  the  number  of  the  small  box  which  contains  about 
2  oz.  of  Assam  Pekoe  representing  the  thirty  chests  from 
the  Jorehaut  Garden,  while  in  box  656  is  a  sample  of 
Pekoe  Souchong  taken  from  the  bulk  of  ninety  chests 
from  the  Khongea  estate.  844  and  845  are  the  numbers 
of  the  boxes  which  are  used  by  the  brokers  to  contain 
representative  samples  of  the  same  teas  in  their  own 
offices.  21  and  22  are  the  ordinary  "  lot  numbers  " 
in  the  catalogue  which  are  used  by  the  selling  brokers 
to  represent  the  various  parcels  when  the  public  auctions 
take  place. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  teas  have  been  boxed, 
the  work  of  the  expert  taster  commences.  A  large 
Indian  sale  in  the  busy  season  will  comprise  50,000  pack- 
ages represented  by  about  1,200  different  teas.  It  has 
been  fully  explained  that  each  parcel  has  its  corre- 
sponding sample,  so  that  it  means  that  for  one  sale  alone 
as  many  as  1,200  different  teas  have  to  be  tasted  and 
valued. 
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The  majority  of  large  wholesale  houses  have  more 
than  one  buyer  for  Indian  teas.  During  each  week  in 
the  season  the  number  of  samples  to  be  examined 
minutely  and  critically  is  so  large  that  it  is  nearly 
impossible  for  one  man  to  give  proper  attention  to  the 
offerings  in  the  time  available  between  the  sales.  The 
method  adopted,  as  a  rule,  is  for  one  to  taste  all  the 
Pekoe  Souchongs,  Pekoes  and  Orange  Pekoes,  while  a 
second  buyer  is  responsible  for  the  Dusts,  Fannings, 
Broken  Pekoes,  and  Broken  Orange  Pekoes,  although 
the  arrangement  of  the  grades  varies  in  different  sale- 
rooms. It  sometimes  happens  that  a  buyer  is  anxious 
to  secure  only  tea  "  for  price,"  that  is  to  say,  the  lowest 
quoted  at  the  time.  This  necessity  too  often  arises, 
owing,  unfortunately,  to  the  demand  for  common  tea 
being  now  so  much  in  evidence.  He,  therefore,  proceeds 
to  pick  out,  judging  by  the  appearance  of  the  leaf  only, 
the  inferior  Pekoe  Souchongs  and  without  troubling  to 
taste  or  otherwise  examine  them,  values  "  on  the  nose." 
This  expression  means  that  the  buyer  judges  the  value 
of  the  teas  under  review  by  simply  smelling  them. 
Orders  are  then  without  loss  of  time  placed  with  the 
selling  brokers  so  that  the  bids  submitted  may  be 
"  first  in."  The  procedure,  however,  is  quite  different 
when  the  aim  of  the  taster  is  to  select  a  variety  of  teas 
which  are  to  be  eventually  offered  to  the  discriminating 
and  enlightened  grocers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
teas  to  be  tasted  and  valued  are  first  of  all  sorted  out 
into  grades,  e.g.,  the  Dusts,  lowest  Pekoe  Souchongs, 
Broken  Pekoes,  Pekoes,  Orange  Pekoes  and  Broken 
Orange  Pekoes  are  separated  into  different  piles,  while 
the  Darjeelings  are  reserved  for  a  special  liquoring. 
So  that  the  taster  may  have  a  basis  upon  which  to  value, 
"  standards  "  are  used.  These  are  teas  either  in  stock 
or  parcels  recently  sold  which  are  taken  to  form  a  guide 
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as  to  the  quality  and  value  of  the  offerings  under  con- 
sideration. It  will  be  remembered  that  each  lot  to  be 
judged  is  represented  by  a  small  sample  which  is  in  a 
numbered  tin.  From  each  box  is  taken  a  small  quantity 
—the  weight  of  a  sixpenny  piece — which  is  placed  in  a 
pot  especially  made  for  tasting  purposes.  When 
twenty  or  thirty  teas  have  been  "  weighed  in,"  the  batch 
is  ready  for  watering.  Water  which  has  just  reached 
the  boiling  point  is  always  used,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances whatever  is  it  brought  to  a  point  of  ebullition  a 
second  time.  This  is  most  important,  and  it  is  greatly 
to  be  deplored  that  few  people  understand  how  much  a 
cup  of  tea  loses  in  flavour  and  aroma  by  not  making  it 
properly. 

The  teas  are  allowed  to  stand  five  minutes,  the  time 
being  calculated  with  a  sand  glass,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  this  period  the  pots  are  turned  over  into  small  cups. 
This  allows  the  tea  to  run  out  while  the  lids  on  the  pots 
prevent  the  leaf  entering  the  liquor.  Each  pot  is  then 
drained,  care  being  taken  that  the  liquor  only,  and  not 
the  leaf,  passes  into  its  respective  cup.  The  "  infusion," 
or  scalded  leaf,  is  now  placed  on  the  top  of  the  inverted 
lid  which  in  turn  rests  on  the  pot,  by  this  means  it  can 
be  examined  while  the  liquor  is  tasted.  A  batch,  as  a 
rule,  is  tasted  from  left  to  right,  the  inferior  teas 
receiving  first  attention.  As  each  parcel  is  valued 
the  limit  to  which  the  buyer  is  prepared  to  go  is  placed 
in  cipher  in  the  catalogue,  by  an  assistant,  so  that 
when  the  sales  are  attended  the  purchaser  will  easily 
recognise  the  teas  he  has  selected,  and  the  prices  he 
has  decided  to  pay.  The  procedure  in  the  tea  sales 
is  the  same  as  that  usually  adopted  in  many  other 
auctions.  The  teas  are  sold  at  so  much  per  pound, 
advances  being  made  by  Jd.  The  auctions  are  con- 
ducted at  a  great  speed,  and  when  the  teas  to  be  disposed 
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of  are  low  priced,  bidding  is  extremely  rapid,  300  lots 
often  being  knocked  down  in  an  hour.  Each  item  is 
not  separately  announced  as  is  usually  the  case  in  the 
majority  of  auctions,  but  directly  one  parcel  has  passed 
the  selling  broker's  hammer,  the  next  one  is  immediately 
bid  for.  When  the  market  is  brisk  the  lots  are  knocked 
down  very  rapidly,  and  it  is  only  those  with  a  clear  head 
and  considerable  experience,  who  are  able  to  follow  the 
various  transactions  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
When  the  season  is  in  full  swing,  the  Indian  Sales  take 
place  twice  a  week,  on  Monday  and  Wednesday.  The 
major  portion  of  the  offerings  are  brought  forward  in 
the  early  part  of  the  week,  the  balance  being  sold  on 
Wednesday.  Ceylons  are  offered  on  Tuesday,  Chinas 
on  Wednesday,  and  Javas  on  Thursday.  The  China 
sales  held  on  Wednesday  do  not  interfere  with  the  Indian 
conducted  on  the  same  day,  as  a  different  buyer  is 
generally  responsible  for  China  teas. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  auction  the  buyer  applies  at 
the  offices  of  the  selling  brokers,  and  obtains  orders  to 
enable  him  to  sample  the  various  lots  he  has  purchased. 
These  orders  are  presented  at  the  Public  Bonded  Ware- 
houses where  the  particular  teas  are  stored,  and  in 
exchange  for  a  certain  weight  of  "  returns,"  the  same 
number  .of  pounds,  taken  from  bulk  are  given.  It  will 
be  instructive  to  explain  at  this  point,  some  of  the 
regulations  dealing  with  sampling,  as  often  a  grocer, 
when  opening  a  chest,  wonders  why  a  pound  of  tea 
wrapped  in  paper  has  been  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
package.  The  reason  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
original  Customs  weight  of  each  chest  jntact,  conse- 
quently when  a  pound — and  not  more  than  one  pound 
can  be  taken  out  of  a  chest  without  special  permission- 
is  required  as  a  sample,  the  one  drawing  the  sample  is 
required  to  supply  a  pound  of  tea  similar  in  style,  and 
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approximately  of  the  same  value,  which  takes  the  place 
of  the  tea  abstracted  from  the  bulk. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  the  individual  who  is 
responsible  at  the  warehouse  for  this  work  to  taste  the 
various  "  returns,"  consequently  the  tea  which  is  taken 
in  exchange  is  judged  solely  by  the  appearance  and 
"  nose  "  of  the  leaf.  In  case  of  complaint,  however, 
from  the  ultimate  buyer  of  the  package  or  packages, 
it  is  possible  to  trace  who  supplied  the  returns.  By 
referring  to  the  paper  containing  them  it  is  generally 
found  to  bear  some  distinct  mark  or  number,  the  signifi- 
cance of  which  is  known  to  the  warehouse  authorities, 
and  it  is  then  not  a  difficult  matter  to  find  out  who  has 
been  supplying  inferior  returns.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know,  however,  considering  the  thousands  of  packages 
sampled,  that  the  proportion  of  complaints  is  infinitely 
small.  The  quantity  of  tea  drawn  from  the  bulk  of 
course  varies  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  buyer. 
If  the  parcel  has  been  purchased  for  blending  purposes, 
one  pound  is  generally  drawn  ;  the  bulk  so  represented 
is  then  tasted  with  the  sale  sample  from  which  the 
parcel  originally  was  bought.  This  is  very  important 
as  it  sometimes  occurs  that  a  wrong  tea  has  been  put  on 
show  at  the  warehouse.  Should  a  mistake  have  been 
made  the  bulk  would  be  different  and  the  buyer  could, 
of  course,  then  repudiate  the  contract.  Another  con- 
tingency is  that  the  bulk  turns  out  inferior  to  the  original 
sample.  In  such  a  case  the  buyer  would  satisfy  himself 
that  a  correct  sale  sample  had  originally  been  placed 
in  his  box  by  his  own  sampler,  after  which  he  would 
notify  the  selling  broker  that  the  purchase  was  not  up 
to  sample,  and  consequently  the  contract  was  void. 
Similar  preventative  measures  are  taken  if  the  teas  are 
to  be  resold  in  the  original  packages,  except  that  as 
samples  have  to  be  sent  to  the  various  representatives 
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of  the  wholesale  houses  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
several  pounds  drawn  from  different  packages. 

The  morning  following  day  of  sale,  the  agents,  or  repre- 
sentatives, have  before  them  samples  of  all  the  purchases. 
These  are  tasted  and  various  lots  selected  as  being  suit- 
able for  the  district.  The  grocer  to  whom  the  pick  of 
the  basket  is  then  offered  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  his  requirements  are  being  well  looked  after,  and 
if  his  knowledge  of  tea  is  only  meagre,  yet  he  will  not 
go  far  wrong  in  his  purchase. 

Anyone  who  has  studied  the  position  of  the  single 
shop  grocer  must  have  been  impressed  with  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  he  is  surrounded.  This  condition 
can  be  greatly  improved  if  the  up-to-date  grocer  pays 
more  attention  to  his  tea  trade.  He  may  find  it  desirable 
to  buy  his  teas  in  original  packages  and  do  his  own 
blending,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  decide  to  keep 
smaller  stocks  and  be  satisfied  to  purchase  teas  already 
blended.  Whatever  course  he  pursues  it  is  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  grocer,  if  he  knows  something  about 
the  tea  he  is  selling,  and  how  value  compares  with  that 
offered  by  others. 

An  expert  in  tea  tasting  is  guided  in  forming  an 
opinion  by  certain  indications  which  can  only  be  gained 
by  experience,  whereby  he  is  able  to  recognise  if  a  blend 
is  up  to  a  certain  standard  or  not.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  tabulate  these  signs  in  writing,  but  a  natural 
instinct  will  often  help  one  to  reach  a  correct  deduction. 
Let  it  be  assumed  that  a  blend  has  been  prepared  for 
retailing,  say  at  2s.  The  result  will  most  likely  satisfy 
the  grocer,  yet  the  public,  for  a  reason  that  cannot  be 
defined,  prefer  to  purchase  its  teas  elsewhere.  As  a 
rule,  customers  do  not  really  know  what  they  want, 
but  they  do  know  what  they  like,  and  therefore  the 
obvious  position  to  take  up  is  to  follow  the  line  of  least 
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resistance,  and  give  them  a  tea  which  pleases  the  palate 
It  is  quite  possible,  however,  when  a  grocer  has  the 
knowledge,  to  educate  his  customers  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  a  blend  made  up  on  individualistic  ideas.  The 
palate  soon  gets  used  to  the  flavour  of  a  particular  tea, 
and  resents  any  change  whatever,  be  it  good  or  bad. 
It  is  therefore  very  important  to  maintain  a  perfectly 
uniform  flavour.  By  degrees,  if  any  particular  character 
is  aimed  at,  the  buyers  can  be  trained  to  like  it,  and  then 
they  will  accept  no  other.  The  process  of  palate  educa- 
tion has,  however,  to  be  very  slowly  carried  out,  but  it 
may  be  effected  by  adding  slightly  increased  proportions 
of  flavouring  tea  from  time  to  time.  This  is  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  Oolong.  This  peculiarly  attractive  tea 
from  Formosa,  in  careful  hands,  enhances  considerably 
the  delicacy  of  a  blend,  but  to  add  the  full  and  correct 
proportion  at  the  outset  would,  in  many  cases,  bring 
complaints.  If,  however,  a  small  quantity  is  at  first 
used,  and  increased  by  degrees,  in  subsequent  blends, 
it  will  have  the  effect  of  imperceptibly  changing  the  tea, 
and  give  it,  what  ought  to  be  the  ideal  of  every 
distributor,  a  distinctness  of  character. 

The  younger  generation  of  grocers  has  had  little 
opportunity  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tea, 
but  in  these  strenuous  times,  when  competition  is  so 
severe,  it  is  increasingly  important  that  the  family 
grocer  should  have  a  clear  and  certain  perception  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  absorbing  trades  in  the 
world.  In  the  preceding  pages,  many  and  interesting 
processes  of  manufacture  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  China 
have  been  dealt  with  ;  the  sales  in  the  Mincing  Lane 
Market  described,  and  now  the  question  may  be  asked 
by  those  who  have  had  few  chances  of  gaining  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  tea  trade — How  can  a  grocer,  or  grocer's 
assistant,  acquire  sufficient  information  to  enable  him 
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to  buy  better,  sell -with  intelligence,  and  increase  his 
trade  ?  To  be  a  good  judge  of  tea,  to  be  able  to  value  it 
to  a  fraction  of  a  penny,  and  also  to  recognise  the  numer- 
ous growths  by  the  smell  and  appearance,  should  be 
the  purpose  of  every  distributor.  The  aim  of  the  skilled 
grocer  should  be  to  study  the  tea  trade,  and  to  exercise 
and  to  publicly  claim  a  special  knowledge  of  what  is 
really  a  very  skilled  business.  Such  an  ideal  is  difficult 
to  attain,  and  no  theoretical  study  will  convey  full 
knowledge.  One  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
subject  can  only  become  proficient  by  years  of  constant 
practice  and  practical  tasting. 


CHAPTER   IX 

DISCRIMINATING   TASTING 

THE  following  hints  are  not  new,  and  are,  indeed, 
fairly  obvious  to  those  experienced  in  the  tea  trade, 
but  they  may  be  useful  for  the  information  of  younger 
grocers  who  are  enthusiastic  in  their  calling,  and  anxious 
to  know  more  than  their  fellows  about  the  commodities 
which  are  continually  handled  in  the  course  of  business. 
Assuming  that  the  aspiring  student  has  not  yet  been 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  tea-tasting,  it  will  be 
desirable  at  the  outset  to  learn  how  to  discriminate 
between  the  tea  from  India,  Ceylon,  Java,  and  China. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  extreme  care  be  taken 
in  weighing  the  small  quantities  of  tea  for  each  cup. 
In  some  instances  the  leaf  has  been  weighed  by  using 
the  ordinary  shop  scales,  but  such  means  can  hardly  be 
accurate,  and  it  will  pay  in  the  long  run  to  purchase  a 
small  pair  of  carefully  balanced  scales  which  are  made 
for  the  special  purpose  in  view. 

The  next  undertaking  is  to  provide  a  number  of  pots 
and  cups.  These  can  be  procured  from  a  few  firms  who 
make  a  speciality  of  this  kind  of  ware,  or  any  of  the 
wholesale  houses  will  obtain  them  at  a  small  cost.  The 
best  kind  to  use  are  those  without  a  spout  ;  they  are 
easier  to  keep  clean  and  are  not  so  likely  to  get  broken. 
In  selecting  the  tea-tasting  cups,  an  essential  point  to 
bear  in  mind  is,  that  each  pot  must  be  of  an  equal  cubic 
capacity.  In  the  case  of  a  pot  being  larger,  more  water 
in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  tea  would  be  added  com- 
pared with  the  others,  and  a  misleading  batch  would  be 
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the  result.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  bases  of 
pots  numbered,  for  a  reason  which  will  be  apparent 
later.  Water  taken  cold  from  the  tap  and  brought 
to  a  boiling  point  is  used.  Under  no  circumstances 
whatever  must  reboiled  water  be  employed.  A  time 
glass  is  not  a  sine  qua  non,  as  a  watch  can  be  used.  It 
is  indispensable,  however,  that  the  batch  should  not 
stand  longer  than  five  minutes,  and  means  must  be 
taken  to'  ensure  this.  Having  secured  the  necessary 
apparatus  for  practising  the  art  of  tea-tasting  the  next 
consideration  is  what  teas  to  select  for  the  initial 
experiment. 

The  remark  has  often  been  made  by  casual  and  inex- 
perienced critics,  when  giving  their  opinion  on  a  number 
of  teas  :  "  I  can  see  very  little  difference,  they  taste  all 
the  same."  In  such  instances  the  palate  had  not  been 
trained  to  discriminate  and  therefore  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  remedy  this  defect.  Obtain  samples  of 
teas  previously  mentioned  :— 

Viz.  :     1.  Indian 

2.  Ceylon 

3.  China 

4.  Java 

For  the  purpose  of  the  first  practical  test,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  procure  an  Assam  tea  to  represent  India  ; 
a  Flavoury  Pekoe  or  Orange  Pekoe,  to  give  a  clear  idea 
of  the  characteristic  quality  of  teas  from  the  Island  of 
Ceylon  ;  a  Kintuck,  which  is  known  as  Moning,  or 
Black  Leaf,  as  a  type  of  China  tea ;  while  a  Java  Pekoe 
will  give  a  very  good  impression  of  the  last  growth  in 
the  above  list.  Notice  first  the  leaf.  The  China  tea 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  others,  while  there  will  be 
apparent  a  similarity  between  the  Ceylon,  Java  and 
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Indian.  In  a  great  number  of  instances  Java  tea  is 
grown  from  Assam  Seed  and  a  pure  Java  is  sometimes 
mistaken  for  an  Indian  tea.  After  studying  the  appear- 
ance of  the  leaf  carefully,  smell  each  sample  and  impress 
on  the  mind  the  aroma  of  each  growth.  After  a  few 
trials  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  various 
teas  "  by  the  nose,"  and  in  time  a  very  fair  estimate 
of  their  value  can  be  also  arrived  at.  Now  take  a  small 
quantity  of  each  sample — the  correct  amount  for  the 
standard  pots  is  the  weight  of  a  new  sixpence — and 
make  four  cups  of  liquor.  Before  commencing  to  taste 
the  teas  the  temperature  should  be  moderate,  just 
pleasant  to  the  palate.  If  the  teas  are  too  hot,  it 
increases  the  difficulty  of  detecting  the  difference  in 
flavour  and  character.  While  waiting  for  the  liquor 
to  cool,  the  time  can  be  profitably  employed  by  studying 
the  infused  leaf  left  in  the  pots.  Turn  it  out  on  to  the 
inverted  lid,  and  press  out  any  superfluous  liquid 
which  has  been  absorbed.  If  the  various  samples 
under  consideration  are  of  fair  quality,  the  fact  will  be 
recognised  in  the  bright  colour  of  the  steeped  leaf. 
Critically  examine  each  specimen  and  note  the  dis- 
tinguishing tinge  of  the  Ceylon,  Indian  and  Java,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  China  tea. 

When  the  novice  feels  confident  that  he  can  tell  the 
difference  between  the  four  products,  he  can  arrange 
an  interesting  test  of  his  knowledge.  Weigh  duplicates 
of  each  sample  and  before  watering  the  eight  pots  have 
them  thoroughly  mixed.  The  reason  for  having  the 
bases  of  the  pots  numbered  will  now  easily  be  seen. 
Endeavour  now  to  place  the  teas  in 'their  original  order. 
The  two  Assams  together,  the  two  Ceylons,  and  so  on. 
This  exercise  will  be  most  useful,  and  after  one  or  two 
trials,  the  problem  will  present  no  difficulties.  The  next 
stage  is  to  learn  something  of  the  teas  grown  in  the 
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numerous   districts   in   India.     The   following   are 
most  important : — 

Darjeeling 

Assam 

Dooars 

Sylhet 

Travancore 

Cachar 


India 


As  in  the  first  experiment,  samples  must  bs  obtained  of 
the  teas  enumerated  and  then  proceed  as  already 
described.  The  distinct  flavour  of  Darjeeling  will  be 
immediately  noticed,  while  a  similarity  between  Travan- 
core and  Ceylon  will  also  be  observed.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  in  words  the  characteristics  of  these  districts 
of  India,  and  the  only  way  to  be  fully  acquainted  with 
them  is  to  patiently  and  continually  study  the  teas  in 
liquor.  Dooars  teas  are  generally  thick  and  heavy  in 
the  cup,  and  although  in  some  instances  may  be  described 
as  strong,  yet  they  cannot  be  called  pungent,  in  the  sense 
of  the  term  as  applied  to  Assams  ;  Sylhets  to  a  slight 
extent  are  similar  to  Cachars,  and  it  is  sometimes 
practically  impossible  in  a  mixed  batch,  especially  of 
low  priced  kinds,  to  say  which  teas  were  grown  in 
Sylhet  and  which  came  from  Cachar.  Sylhets  are,  as 
a  rule,  better  teas  than  Cachar,  being  fuller  and  more 
"sappy."  The  varieties  of  Ceylon  are  not  known 
by  name  as  in  India.  High  grown  Ceylons  are  light 
and  flavoury  in  cup  and  the  "  nose  "  of  the  dry  leaf  is 
unique  and  beautiful.  Different  gardens  have  their 
own  peculiar  means  of  recognition,  but  it  is  only  possible 
by  actual  tasting  to  learn  the  effects  of  soil  and  eleva- 
tion upon  the  products  of  the  Island.  As  to  China  tea, 
the  number  of  distinct  kinds  is  likely  to  cause  consterna- 
tion to  the  beginner,  but  if  a  few  are  tasted  it  will  no 
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doubt  be  sufficient  for  practical  purposes.  Taking 
first  the  "  Black  Leafs  "  or  Monings,  we  have  :— 

Kintuck 

Keemun 

Ichang 

Ningchow 

Oonfaa 

Kutoan 

Kintuck  and  Keemun  are  brother  and  sister,  while 
Ichang  has  a  flavour  of  its  own,  a  cross  between  Ningchow 
and  Keemun.  Low  quality  black  leaf  teas  are  described 
as  "  Moning,"  but  because  a  tea  is  called  Moning,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  quality  is  poor. 
A  fine  Ichang  or  Kintuck  may  be  marked  on  the  package 
by  the  China  man  as  Moning.  It  is  simply  a  general 
term  used  to  denote  Black  Leaf  teas. 

Kaisows  or  "  Red  Leafs  "  chiefly  comprise  :— 

Panyong 
Ching  Wo 
Seumoo 
Saryune 
Padrae 
Pecco  Congou 

The  amount  of  Kaisow  consumed  in  the  United  King- 
dom is  not  large,  the  Panyongs,  Ching  Wos  and  Pecco 
Congous  being  too  light  in  liquor,  but  it  is  instructive 
to  taste  a  Panyong  with  a  Ningchow  or  Keemun  and  note 
the  difference. 

There  is  also  a  China  tea  which  used  to  be  most 
popular  years  ago,  in  fact,  many  critical  judges  of  the 
present  day  insist  upon  drinking  what  is  known  as 
Lapsang  Souchong,  There  is  a  peculiar  flavour  associated 
with  this  growth,  which  may  be  described  as  "  tarry,"  or 
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as  some  crudely  designate  it,  "  ropey."  The  appearance 
of  the  leaf  is  as  a  rule  rough  and  irregular,  but  the  aroma 
obtained  by  smelling  it  is  particularly  attractive. 

Certain  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  those  en- 
gaged in  the  Ships  Stores  trade,  are  partial  to  a  China  tea, 
which  is  always  exported  in  twenty  or  twenty-one 
pound  boxes.  It  is  known  as  Paklin.  The  leaf  in  this 
instance  has  its  own  distinguishing  features,  being  small 
and  even,  and  of  a  deep  black  colour.  Although  Pak- 
lins  are  sometimes  employed  to  drink  without  blending 
with  other  growths,  yet  a  Kintuck  or  pure  Moning  is 
the  more  desirable. 

Another  tea  usually  packed  in  twenty-pound  boxes 
is  known  by  the  strange  name  of  "  New  Make,"  but 
during  recent  years  this  class  of  China  tea  has  not  been 
imported  except  in  very  small  quantities. 

A  most  important  tea  which  is  not  appreciated  as  it 
should  be  is  "  Oolong."  When  once  this  tea  from 
Formosa  has  been  tasted,  it  is  difficult  to  forget  the 
delightfully  suggestive  flavour  of  peaches,  or  the  subtle 
hint  of  the  fragrant  presence  of  Azaleas. 

In  America  Oolongs  meet  with  considerable  favour, 
and  are  consumed  in  large  quantities,  but  in  England 
they  are  used  in  small  proportions  in  order  to  add 
flavour  to  a  blend.  As  a  rule,  one-twentieth  is  suffi- 
cient to  give  a  unique  tone  to  a  mixture.  In  addition 
to  the  foregoing,  samples  of  fancy  teas  should  also  be 
obtained,  the  appearance  of  the  leaf  being  especially 
noted.  Fancy  and  Green  teas,  except  for  export  trade, 
are  now  very  sparingly  used,  but  a  knowledge  of  them 
is  useful.  The  following  are  the  most  important  :— 

Caper 

Gunpowder 

Scented  Orange  Pekoe 

Young  Hyson 
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Capers  have  a  small  granulated  leaf,  the  colour  being 
dark  green,  many  consequently  are  known  as  Olive 
Capers.  The  liquor  is  light  and  pungent  and  the  better 
qualities  have  a  refreshing  scent.  Gunpowders  and 
Young  Hysons  are  known  as  Green  teas,  but  Caper, 
although  the  leaf  is  Olive,  does  not  come  under  this 
category.  Scented  Orange  Pekoes  comprise  three 
varieties,  viz.  : — 

Macao 

Foochow 

Canton 


The  two  former  are  somewhat  alike  in  appearance  and 
liquor,  but  the  Canton  Scented  Pekoe  is  totally  different. 
The  leaf  is  long  and  black  and  is  called  "  Long  Leaf 
Scented  Orange  Pekoe  "  or  "  Spider  Leaf  Pekoe." 

The  fancy  and  Green  teas  mentioned  are  grown  and 
manufactured  in  China,  but  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  Green  tea  also  made  in  Ceylon  and  India. 
The  reported  production  of  Indian  Green  tea  for  the  year 
1908  was  over  3,000,000  pounds.  A  small  proportion 
reaches  the  London  market,  while  a  large  quantity  is 
exported  direct  to  Russia  and  other  countries.  Indians 
and  Ceylon  Green  Fannings  are  useful  teas,  and  although 
the  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  large, 
compared  with  other  grades,  yet  it  is  steadily  increasing 
in  favour  for  blending  purposes. 

The  most  important  teas  have  now  been  enumerated, 
and  if  samples  of  each  kind  have  received  patient  and 
critical  study,  it  may  be  assumed  that  one  is  in  posses- 
sion of  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  recognise 
each  growth  by  the  dry  leaf  or  by  the  liquor.  After 
a  few  trials,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  classify  Ceylons 
or  Assams  and  other  teas  in  a  mixed  batch,  but  to  be 
able  to  put  a  value  on  them  will  mark  distinct  progress. 
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To  estimate  prices  with  any  degree  of  certainty  is  no 
easy  task  for  the  average  grocer  ;  in  fact  even  the 
experienced  taster  is  not  always  infallible.  By  per- 
severing and  making  comparative  tests  a  very  fair  idea 
of  values  will  eventually  be  obtained.  The  principal 
object  to  be  kept  in  view  is,  that  the  best  result  at  a 
given  price,  has  to  be  produced,  consequently  the  value 
of  each  tea,  which  will  eventually  become  part  of  the 
blend,  will  be  entirely  gauged  by  its  usefulness  for  that 
purpose.  To  illustrate  this  truth,  assume  a  selection 
of  teas  ranging  in  price  say  from  lOd.  to  Is.  is  under 
consideration.  It  may  be  better  to  buy  one  at  Is., 
although  the  leaf  is  inferior  to  another  at  lOd.  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  using  one  part  of  a  thin  tea  at 
lOd.  and  one  part  of  a  thick  liquoring  kind  at  lid.  a 
result  equal  to  buying  at  Is.  may  be  obtained  at  a  saving 
of  IJd.  per  Ib. 

Surprise  is  often  expressed  that  particular  teas 
fetch  higher  prices  than  on  the  face  of  it  are  justified. 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Certain  teas  find 
favour  in  particular  districts ;  consequently  outside 
these  districts  the  same  teas  are  not  appreciated  to  an 
equal  extent.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  certain 
"  Curly-leaf  Pekoes."  They  are  handsome  in  appear- 
ance, but  the  liquor  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  style  ; 
notwithstanding  the  light  cup  they  are  very  popular 
for  shipping  purposes,  and  as  a  consequence  fetch  high 
prices.  Another  example  may  be  quoted.  A  few  years 
ago,  Indian  Dusts  gradually  rose  in  price  until  they 
became  almost  prohibitive  for  the  home  trade.  This 
was  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  in  the  manufacture 
of  brick  tea  in  the  East,  Indian  Dusts  were  found  to  be 
indispensable,  the  natural  result  followed  and  the 
market  advanced.  At  the  present  time,  however,  this 
grade  of  tea  is  more  reasonable  in  price. 
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The  following  practical  tests  are  very  useful  in  helping 
one  to  decide  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  teas  under 
review.  After  the  batch  has  been  critically  tasted 
and  notes  made  on  each  sample,  allow  the  teas  to  cool. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  some  will  very  soon  become 
cloudy,  appearing  as  if  a  small  quantity  of  milk  had 
been  added.  All  the  teas  will  "  cream  down  "  to  an 
extent,  unless  the  quality  is  very  low,  but  what  has 
to  be  carefully  noted  is  which  has  the  most  creamy 
appearance.  This  test  is  a  very  reliable  one  for  quality, 
but  is  not  necessarily  evidence  that  flavour  is  present. 
Another  very  useful  and  safe  test  can  be  made  by  adding 
a  small  quantity  of  milk.  Care  must  be  taken  to  give 
an  equal  proportion  to  each  cup,  otherwise  the  result 
will  be  of  no  value  in  deciding  which  tea  "  takes  the 
milk  "  best.  The  usual  course  is  to  equalize  the  amount 
of  liquor  in  each  cup,  and  then  with  a  small  spoon — a 
salt  spoon  will  do — add  the  same  quantity  of  milk.  It 
will  be  apparent  that  the  better  teas  look  more  creamy 
than  those  of  inferior  quality.  Except  for  particular 
purposes,  it  is  as  a  rule  dangerous  to  select  tea  which 
when  the  milk  is  added,  appears  dull  and  muddy.  The 
majority  of  tea  drinkers  always  take  milk  with  their 
tea,  and  if  the  liquor  looks  as  if  cream  had  been  used, 
it  appeals  to  the  eye  and  is  more  appreciated  in 
consequence. 

A  very  important  factor  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
preparing  an  attractive  blend,  is  the  size  and  appearance 
of  the  leaf.  The  usual  way  of  making  tea  in  many 
houses  is  for  the  housewife  to  measure  with  a  teaspoon 
the  requisite  quantity,  following  a  fixed  rule  of  her  own 
as  to  the  amount  necessary  to  make  a  pot  of  tea.  No 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  significance  of  the 
leaf  and  the  same  amount  will  be  used  whether  the  leaf 
is  small  or  large.  It  will  be,  therefore,  quite  obvious 
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that  the  resulting  cup  will  vary  considerably,  according 
to  the  class  of  tea  employed.  Tea  drinkers,  as  a  rule, 
like  the  liquor  coloury  and  strong,  and  therefore  the 
object  to  keep  in  view  is  the  selection  of  an  even  and  not 
too  large  leaf,  so  that  when  measured  by  the  usual 
domestic  standard  the  heaviest  weight  possible  will  be 
used.  Great  care,  however,  must  be  exercised  in  mixing, 
that  dust  or  very  small  tea  is  not  too  much  in  evidence, 
otherwise  the  result  will  to  an  extent  be  spoiled  by  the 
leaves  finding  their  way  into  the  cup.  In  Ireland, 
especially,  a  great  quantity  of  fine  liquoring  Fannings, 
Broken  Pekoes,  and  Broken  Orange  Pekoes,  is  used, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  blends  are  much  smaller  in 
leaf  than  the  English  people  would  be  willing  to  buy. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  blend  must  also  be  con- 
sidered, and,  unfortunately,  too  much  attention  has 
sometimes  to  be  given  to  this  matter.  In  some  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  the  grocer  will  only  buy  tea 
that  has  a  good  appearance,  and  very  often  an  inferior 
liquoring  kind  will  be  purchased  simply  because  the  leaf 
is  tippy  and  attractive. 

The  selection  of  a  tea  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  ultimate  purpose  for  which  it  will  be  required.  In 
the  poorer  districts,  where  economy  has  to  be  studied, 
the  leaf  should  be  well  twisted,  not  too  flat  or  open. 
The  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  teapot  is  often  filled 
twice,  and  sometimes  even  oftener,  and  a  tea  that  is 
well  made  and  tightly  twisted  does  not  part  with  all  its 
properties  during  the  first  brew.  As  a  contrast,  an 
open  leaf,  or  flaky  tea,  should  be  chosen  when  catering 
for  a  coffee-house  trade,  so  that  a  good  infusion  is 
extracted  immediately  the  hot  water  is  added.  Many 
grocers  have  built  up  a  valuable  business  by  selling 
a  pure  "  self-drinking  "  Ceylon  or  Assam  dust.  The 
liquor  from  one  of  fine  quality  will  often  compare  most 
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favourably  with  a  leafy  tea  costing  pence  per  pounc 
more  money.  To  test  this  assertion,  prepare  a  batch 
of  fine  Broken  Pekoes,  including  one  or  two  dusts  from 
a  garden  which  produces  good  quality  tea.  When 
brewed,  carefully  drain  each  cup,  and  if  necessary 
decant  the  liquor  into  clean  cups  which  have  been' 
warmed  by  rinsing  out  with  hot  water,  so  that  any 
grains  of  leaf  may  be  eliminated.  Mix  all  the 
teas  and  attempt  to  separate  the  dusts  from  the 
Broken  Pekoes.  The  result  may  be  surprising  to 
the  taster ! 

The  casual  buyer  of  tea  often  has  difficulty  in  following 
the  trend  of  the  market  unless  he  is  able  to  constantly 
and  regularly  taste  the  produce  of  the  most  important 
countries.  A  reliable  source  of  information,  however, 
will  be  found  in  the  weekly  market  reports  issued  by 
many  of  the  large  tea  houses.  Such  statements  of  fact 
are  useful,  in  that  various  grades  are  quoted  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  intelligent  student  is  often  able  to 
choose  the  psychological  moment  when  to  add  to  his 
stock.  Mere  quotations  help  little.  As  an  example- 
such  statements  as  "  Assam  Pekoes  sold  at  Is.  6Jd., 
Low  Pekoe  Souchongs  at  6|d.,  Fine  Orange  Pekoes  at 
2s.  Id.  to  3s.  6d." — convey  little  useful  information. 
Assam  Pekoes  may  have  dropped  Jd.  per  pound  during 
the  week,  but  the  quality  of  the  Pekoes  may  also  have 
fallen  in  the  same  proportion.  The  buyer  cannot  do 
better  than  to  seek  the  help  of  any  reputable  tea  house— 
his  and  their  interests  are  identical,  and  any  advice  will 
be  given  with  the  commendable  object  of  increasing 
sales.  The  large  operator  in  tea  as  a  rule  studies  assidu- 
ously another  guide  which  is  most  important.  The  law 
of  supply  and  demand  is  universal,  and  it  is  often  possible 
by  studying  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  dealing  with  the 
Imports,  Exports,  Delivery  and  Stock  of  Tea,  to  forecast 
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with  some  degree  of  certainty  the  direction  the  market 
is  likely  to  take. 

A  blend  suitable  for  general  purposes  is,  as  a  rule, 
composed  of  Ceylon  and  Indian,  the  proportion  of  each 
kind  varying  according  to  the  state  of  the  market  and 
time  of  the  year.  At  certain  periods  Indians  are  scarce, 
and  consequently  difficult  to  use  freely,  but,  fortunately, 
Ceylons  sometimes  come  to  the  rescue  and  a  larger 
proportion  can  be  used  with  advantage.  During  the 
summer  months  it  has  been  found  that  consumers 
prefer  a  lighter  beverage  than  when  the  weather  is  cold. 
In  such  cases  the  Ceylon  flavour  may  safely  predominate. 
Certain  Ceylon  and  Indian  teas  will  be  found  to  "  take 
the  milk  "  satisfactorily,  without  mixing  them  with  other 
growths.  Such  are  known  as  "  self -drinking  teas  " 
and  if  carefully  selected  will  prove  most  useful,  as  they 
can  be  retailed  direct  from  the  chest  without  further 
manipulation.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  prepare 
a  blend,  having  all  the  characteristics  of  a  perfect 
mixture  from  one  or  two  teas  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  use  several  lots  before  a  full,  rich,  and 
bright  liquor  is  obtained  ;  whichever  course  is  adopted, 
it  will  be  useful  to  keep  standards  of  all  component 
parts,  so  that  when  the  blend  has  to  be  matched,  each 
tea  may  be  followed  as  closely  as  possible.  A  record  of 
each  mixing  should  be  entered  in  a  book  set  apart  for 
that  purpose,  giving  details  of  the  tea  used,  cost  prices, 
etc. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  public 
resent  any  alteration  in  the  tea  they  have  become 
accustomed  to,  and  therefore  it  is  essential  that  each 
mixture  should  follow  on  without  any  sudden  or  great 
change  in  style  and  flavour. 


CHAPTER  X 

BLENDING,    PACKING  AND   STORING 

THE  following  scheme  will  to  an  extent  help  to  maintain 
a  continuity  of  character.  Divide  every  mixture  into, 
say,  eight  equal  parts,  numbering  each  consecutively. 
Whatever  number  of  teas  are  used  still  follow  the  same 
plan.  As  an  example,  assume  a  blend  consisting  of 
three  distinct  Indians  and  one  Ceylon  has  been  decided 
upon,  the  cost  price  respectively  of  the  Indians  being 
Is.  3Jd.,  Is.  5d.,  and  Is.  4|d.,  and  of  the  Ceylon  Is.  7d. 
After  experimenting,  it  may  be  found  that  the  best 
result  is  obtained  by  using  one  part  of  each  tea.  In 
such  a  case,  proceed  as  follows  : — 

s.     d. 


Average  cost  a  trifle 
over  Is.  5d. 


1. 

2. 

Indian,  cost 

1 
1 

5 

3. 
4. 
5. 

Ceylons    ,, 
Indian      ,, 

1 
1 

1 

41 

7 

o  i 

"§" 

6. 

»          ,, 

1 

5 

7. 

» 

1 

4f 

8. 

Ceylons    ,, 

1 

7   J 

When  the  mixture  gets  low,  it  will  be  necessary  to  prepare 
another,  but  it  may  be  found  that  the  stock  of  one  or 
more  of  the  component  parts  has  in  the  meantime 
been  exhausted.  Set  out  details  of  the  blend  as  before, 
appropriating  the  same  teas  as  far  as  possible.  It  will 
now  be  essential  to  fill  up  the  gaps  from  stock.  Take 
standards  of  the  lots  sold  and  carefully  match  them 
from  teas  available.  For  example  : — 
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s.     d. 


Number  1.  Indian,  cost  1     3J 

,,         2.        ,,          ,,15     sold.     To  be  matched 
Q  i     43 

»  **•  »  »        •*•        ^4 

,,         4.  Ceylons  ,,     1     7 

5.  Indian  „     1     3J 

„         6.        ,,  ,,15     sold.     To  be  matched. 

7  1     41 

»  *  •  »  M          *  ^4 

,,         8.  Ceylons    ,,     1     7 

To  find  an  exact  follow  for  the  Indian  at  Is.  5d.  may 
present  difficulties,  but  it  may  be  found  that  by  using 
one  costing  Is.  4d.,  to  fill  No.  2  and  another  costing 
Is.  6d.  to  complete  No.  8,  a  satisfactory  result  can  be 
obtained  at  the  same  cost.  The  main  idea  is  to  guard 
against  all  the  component  teas  running  out  at  the  same 
time.  Rather  interlace  the  alterations  at  intervals. 
The  examples  given  above  illustrate  the  method  when  a 
blend  is  composed  of  only  a  few  teas,  but,  of  course, 
the  same  scheme  is  carried  out  when  every  lot^is  different. 
Should  a  difficulty  arise  in  matching  one  of  the  parcels, 
do  the  same  as  in  the  above  example  where  the  Indian 
No.  2  and  6  was  cleared  up.  By  this  means,  the  number 
of  teas  would  be  increased  to  nine,  but  the  original 
basis  of  eight  would  still  be  adhered  to,  e.g.,  Here  we 
have  a  blend  composed  of  eight  teas  one  of  which  is 
sold. 

Number 


s. 

d. 

1. 

Indian, 

cost 

1 

34 

2. 

>f 

1 

5 

3. 

it 

,, 

1 

4i 

4. 

Ceylon 

>  > 

1 

7 

5. 

tl 

•j 

1 

4 

6. 

Darjeelmg 

1 

10 

7. 

Indian 

}  > 

1 

24 

8. 

Ceylon 

j» 

1 

54 

To  be  matched. 
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No.  7  now  has  to  be  followed,  but  from  teas  in  stock  a 
better  result  happens  to  be  found  by  using  two  Indians 
costing  Is.  Id.  and  Is.  3d.  and  Jd.  saved  into  the  bargain. 
No.  7  would  now  be  set  out  as  follows  :—  ^^^ 

s.    d. 

i  part  Indian,  costing  11) 

*  -     Q    averaging  Is.  2d. 
£      „         ,,  ,,         l     3) 

If  a  total  mixture  of  160  pounds  has  been  decided  upon, 
20  pounds  of  each  lot  1  to  8  will  be  taken  with  the 

exception  of  No.  7,  when 

d. 

10  pounds  of  Indian,  costing  1     1  and 
10       „         „         „  ,,13 

will  be  used  instead  of  20  pounds  of  one  kind. 

The  mistake  is  sometimes  made  of  using  a  blend  to 
the  last  leaf.  There  are  objections  to  this  course.  In 
the  first  place,  the  remnant  being  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bin  is  likely  to  be  dusty,  and  not  a  fair  representation 
of  the  original  blend.  Secondly,  it  is  possible  that  the 
few  pounds  left  have  "  gone  off  "  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  will  taste  flat  and  unattractive.  To  remove  these 
disadvantages  always  prepare  a  fresh  mixture  some  time 
before  it  is  required,  so  that  the  remnant  of  the  antece- 
dent blend  may  be  added  to  the  new.  By  this  means, 
flat  or  dusty  tea  will  not  be  sold,  and  no  customers 
annoyed  and  lost.  It  has  been  found  that  a  mixture 
is  somewhat  improved  if  it  is  not  used  immediately  it  is 
prepared.  To  allow  some  time  to  elapse  appears  to 
affect  the  teas  so  that  they  become,  so  to  speak,  united, 
and  so  form  a  perfect  blend. 

The  aim  should  be  to  turn  out  a  tea  which  is  a  blend 
and  not  simply  a  mixture  of  different  kinds.  The 
various  teas  used  should  be  selected  with  this  object 
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in  view,  so  that  they  will  eventually  merge  into  a  com- 
plete whole.  At  the  same  time,  an  important  point 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is  to  produce  some- 
thing distinctive,  so  that  it  will  differ  in  a  marked  degree 
from  the  tasteless,  strong,  and  characterless  mixtures 
now  so  largely  in  evidence.  In  the  old  days,  a  grocer 
was  in  the  habit  of  stocking  flavouring  teas,  such  as 
Oolong,  Scented  Orange  Pekoes,  Caper,  etc.,  so  that  he 
might  be  in  a  position  to  blend  and  sell  a  tea  with  an 
individuality,  but  times  have  unfortunately  altered  to 
the  detriment  of  the  trade. 

As  to  storing,  precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
contaminat  on.  If  tea  is  placed  in  the  proximity  of 
other  commodities,  or  if  it  is  allowed  to  become  damp, 
it  is  extraordinary  how  easily  it  will  become  tainted  and 
spoilt.  A  space  should  be  boarded  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  store-rooms  so  that  it  jean  be  used  exclusively  as 
a  tea  room,  and  a  similar  preventive  measure  taken  to 
keep  the  tea  from  taking  up  foreign  flavours.  All  bins 
and  chests  should  always  be  kept  covered  up,  and  no 
tea  should  be  left  exposed  to  the  air.  In  the  tea  room, 
should  be  kept  the  various  scales,  scoops,  etc.,  used  in 
manipulating,  so  that  their  use  may  be  confined  entirely 
to  the  various  operations. 

Everyone  has  his  own  particular  way  of  mixing, 
some  adhering  to  the  old-fashioned  but  reliable 
method  of  blending  the  different  teas  on  the  floor, 
while  others  will  prefer  to  invest  in  a  tea  mixer, 
and  carry  out  the  operation  by  machinery.  Which- 
ever course  is  decided  upon,  it  is  important  that  the 
teas  which  are  to  compose  the  blend  are  not  over-mixed. 
The  appearance  of  the  leaf  is  often  spoilt  in  this  way, 
as  by  turning  the  blending  machine  too  many  times, 
or  by  moving  the  tea  on  the  floor  more  than  is  absolutely 
required,  the  bloom  of  the  leaf  is  displaced,  the  result 
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being  thai  the  leaf  is  covered  with  a  fine  dust  and  tl 
finished  blend  consequently  looks  dull  and  grey.  A 
small  cutting  or  milling  machine  will  be  found  indis- 
pensable unless  the  quantity  of  tea  dealt  with  is  only 
small.  It  will  be  found. that  some  Pekoes  and  Pekoe 
Souchongs  have  excellent  liquors,  especially  those  grown 
on  bushes  in  the  Assam  district,  but  it  will  be  impossible 
to  use  them  freely,  unless  cut  down  to  a  smaller  size. 
In  selecting  a  large  leaf  Pekoe  Souchong  or  Pekoe,  such 
as  described,  it  will  be  expedient  before  deciding  to  buy 
the  parcel,  to  experiment  with  the  leaf  and  ascertain 
if  it  "  mills  well  "  or  not.  By  milling  well  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  leaf  may  be  cut  without  forming  too 
much  broken  or  dusty  tea.  Some  teas  which  have  been 
highly  fired  are  likely  to  be  very  brittle,  consequently 
when  passed  through  the  cutting  machine,  the  pro- 
portion of  broken  and  dusjy  tea  will  be  excessive,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  blend.  Small  milling  machines 
have  only  one  roller,  made  to  cut  an  average  size,  but  if 
it  is  found  by  milling  once  the  leaf  is  not  small  enough, 
it  can  be  passed  through  the  cutter  again.  This  second 
operation  will,  as  a  rule,  reduce  the  leaf  to  a  useable 
size.  A  fine  sieve  is  a  utensil  which  can  often  be  used 
to  advantage.  Should  a  blend  unfortunately  turn  out 
dusty  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  remedy  this  by  using 
the  sieve,  and  so  separate  the  finest  particles  from  the 
rest  of  the  mixture.  These  can  then  be  either  sold  as 
dust  or  added  to  one  of  the  lower  grade  blends. 

The  demand  during  recent  years  has  turned  largely 
to  packet  tea,  and  although  the  trend  of  events  is 
deplored  by  the  majority  of  grocers,  yet  it  would  be 
short-sighted  policy  not  to  supply  what  the  public  asks 
for  and  gets.  The  single-shop  grocer  will  hardly  find 
it  worth  while  to  pack  his  own  tea,  although  should  he 
be  desirous  of  doing  so,  moulds  and  hand-rammers 
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made  especially  for  the  purpose,  are  procurable  from 
dealers  who  stock  such  materials,  and  are  easily  used. 
The  packet  turned  out,  however,  will  not  be  as  satis- 
factory as  could  be  wished  unless  made  by  experienced 
hands.  The  large  wholesale  houses  have  moved  with 
the  times,  and  rapid  strides  made  in  order  to  meet  the 
demands  of  present-day  competition.  From  the  time 
the  chests  are  opened  at  the  blending  warehouse,  4o  the 
time  when  the  housewife  receives  her  small  packet,  the 
tea  is  never  touched  by  hand,  and  as  the  varied  opera- 
tions are  done  by  electrical  and  other  recently-invented 
machinery,  the  tea  is  blended,  weighed,  packed,  and 
labelled  at  a  fractional  cost. 

As  the  tea  trade  has  become  so  specialized  by  the  new 
forms  of  competition,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
retailers  who  buy  original  tea  and  blend  and  pack  it 
themselves,  should  thoroughly  understand  the  business  ; 
and  no  one  can  increase  his  trade  under  modern  con- 
ditions unless  he  does  so,  or  unless  his  trade  is  large 
enough  to  enable  him  to  employ  a  thoroughly  skilled 
manager.  On  the  other  hand,  if  his  business  is  a  small 
one  he  can  only  conduct  a  trade  by  buying  tea  already 
blended,  or  blended  and  packed  from  one  of  the  larger 
wholesale  houses,  who  make  a  study  of  the  business, 
and  have  large  resources  enabling  them  to  buy  suitable 
varieties  at  a  given  moment  and  to  hold  them  till  they 
are  wanted.  The  essence  of  success  is  continuity  in 
quality,  and  only  very  large  buyers  can  command  this. 
Under  the  conditions  spoken  of  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  grocers  can  regain  their  hold  on  the  tea 
trade,  and  with  the  increase  in  consumption,  sell  more 
than  they  have  ever  done. 
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HOW   TO   CREATE    INTEREST   IN    FINER   TEA 

IT  has  been  previously  mentioned  that  the  home 
consumption  now  stands  at  about  6J  Ibs.  per  head,  the 
actual  amount  being  6'47  for  1913,  compared  with 
6.05  Ibs.  ten  years  ago.  Comparisons  with  other 
articles  of  food  will  prove  that  the  grocer  will  be  acting 
wisely  if  he  pushes  tea  in  preference  to  many  other 
commodities.  At  the  present  time,  the  family  grocer 
is  not  selling  his  share  of  tea,  and  he  hardly  realises 
what  an  important  asset  it  may  become  to  his  business 
if  vigorously  pushed.  For  instance,  if  a  quantity  of  tea 
at  Is.  6d.  is  sold,  the  profit  made  on  the  transaction  will 
be  about  20  per  cent.,  a  result  not  to  be  despised.  Yet 
notwithstanding  this  handsome  return,  a  grocer  will  in 
many  cases  display  in  a  prominent  manner  other  articles 
upon  which  he  will  be  fortunate  if  half  the  above  profit 
is  obtained.  Many  of  those  engaged  in  the  retail  trade 
have  not  grasped  this  important  fact,  and  if  traders 
would  give  the  space  to  a  display  of  tea,  which  is  now 
devoted  to  an  ostentatious  exhibition  of  articles  which 
have  a  comparatively  small  consumption,  a  larger 
turnover  with  a  proportionately  increased  profit  would 
result.  Provided  a  grocer  gives  good  value,  it  is  quite 
within  the  realms  of  possibility  for  him  to  build  up  a 
valuable  and  increasing  trade  which  will  bring  in  a 
regular  and  certain  profit  all  the  year  round.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  facilities  given  by  the  wholesale  houses, 
who  hold  large  stocks  and  so  enable  the  retailer  to  main- 
tain a  continuity  in  his  blends,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
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by  selling  articles  of  which  the  public  only  want  a  small 
quantity,  the  turnover  is  uncertain,  and  not  necessarily 
progressive. 

Window  displays  of  tea  always  create  interest, 
especially  if  some  novelty  is  introduced,  so  as  to 
attract  attention.  The  public  are  lamentably  ignorant 
about  the  tea  they  drink,  and  where  it  is  possible 
to  enlighten  them,  beneficial  results  are  generally 
apparent.  A  good  plan  is  to  secure  samples  of  fine  tea 
sold  in  Mincing  Lane,  and  place  them  in  the  window, 
clearly  marking  the  prices  paid  for  them.  Many 
alluring  and  interesting  curios  from  India  and  China 
are  to  be  picked  up  from  time  to  time,  and  these  taste- 
fully displayed  will  often  create  an  interest  in  the 
grocer's  magnet — tea. 

Photographs,  such  as  reproduced  in  this  book,  are 
educational  as  well  as  being  most  interesting,  and  if 
copies  are  tastefully  framed  and  exhibited  in  a  prominent 
position,  interest  will  be  awakened,  and  customers  will 
be  more  ready  to  listen  when  appealed  to  on  the  subject 
of  tea.  A  great  deal  is  now  being  done  to  help  the  grocer 
to  be  up-to-date  in  his  methods,  and  to  persuade  him 
to  retail  a  high-class  tea  at  a  moderate  and  fair  profit, 
bringing  it  before  his  customers  by  smart  and  telling 
local  advertising,  as  well  as  his  own  ability  as  a  salesman. 
When  a  certain  standard  of  quality  has  been  decided 
upon,  let  him  at  all  hazards  maintain  it,  and  then  by 
means  of  small  samples  prove  to  his  customers  that  he 
can  give  them  better  tea  for  the  same  price  than  is 
offered  by  his  more  widely  advertised  rivals.  Experi- 
ence in  recent  years,  when  the  tea  trade  has  been 
most  difficult  to  work  satisfactorily,  has  proved  that 
retailers  who  have  adopted  measures  of  an  aggressive 
character,  have  not  only  maintained  their  business, 
but  have  largely  increased  it.  Others  who  have 
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not  troubled  to  understand  an  article  of  such  large 
consumption,  or  have  taken  no  steps  to  meet  present 
day  competition,  have  merely  existed,  incurring  con- 
siderable risks  without  any  compensating  profit  worth 
mentioning. 

The  recent  debasement  of  the  tea  trade  is  known 
only  too  painfully  to  the  family  grocers  of  the  Kingdom. 
They  have  seen  with  concern  the  progressive  lowering 
of  the  retail  price  as  a  direct  consequence  of  lavish 
advertisements  which  have  diverted  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  consumption  on  to  the  commoner  sorts  of 
tea. 

The  grocers  have  witnessed  with  indignation  what 
should  be  a  business  involving  knowledge,  skill  and  fancy 
passing  into  one  built  up  on  exaggeration.  The  public 
were  first  told  that  the  finest  tea  in  the  world  could  be 
had  at  Is.  9d.  They  are  now  told  that  it  can  be  retailed 
at  Is.  4d.,  and  if  this  stream  of  misstatement  is  to  go  on 
unchecked,  will  be  informed  with  equal  credibility  that 
it  can  be  obtained  at  Is. 

So  that  those  with  discrimination  will  be  able  to  see 
how  absurd  such  statements  are,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  difference  between  say  teas  at  Is.  4d.  and 
2s.  should  be  so  great  in  flavour  and  aroma  as  to  appeal 
at  once  to  the  public  taste  ;  unless  this  difference  is 
evident  the  attempt  to  educate  and  enlighten  will  be 
defeated,  and  harm  instead  of  good  will  be  done.  Many 
have  given  up  the  struggle  as  hopeless,  but  this  is  only 
because  they  have  not  tried  to  fight,  or  have  not  done 
so  in  the  proper  way.  A  number  of  isolated  attempts, 
and  some  on  a  large  scale,  have  been  made  to  promote 
the  sale  of  fine  tea,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  know 
that  these  attacks  have  been  most  successful.  It  is, 
in  fact,  this  success  which  has  led  to  a  more  general 
movement  amongst  the  family  grocers  of  the  Kingdom, 
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which  cannot  fail  to  have  the  most  remarkable 
results. 

It  has  long  been  said  that  if  two  cups  of  cocoa  are 
consumed,  the  lavish  advertisement  concurrent  for  that 
commodity  represents  the  cost  of  one  cup.  Tea  is 
getting  into  a  somewhat  similar  position.  If  the 
methods  of  publicity  employed  were  directed  to  the 
stimulation  of  the  demand  for  finer  classes  of  tea,  the 
public  would  benefit  in  the  long  run.  Tea  advertise- 
ment, as  at  present  mainly  carried  on,  however,  only 
stimulates  the  demand  for  common  sorts  to  the 
general  loss.  All  the  old  epithets  of  the  "  fragrant 
leaf,"  the  "  cup  that  cheers,"  and  so  on,  will  have  to  be 
dropped  if  the  present  state  of  things  continues,  and 
some  other  names  be  applied  to  the  brew  offered  to  the 
public. 

The  public  do  not  want  blackness  and  bitterness, 
but  should  be  able  to  appreciate  fragrance,  flavour  and 
aroma.  There  are  plenty  of  fine  flavoury  Indian,  Ceylon 
and  China  growths  prepared  by  the  more  skilled  planters, 
which  give  what  discriminating  tea  drinkers  require. 

Fine  Darjeelings  at  prices  up  to  .3s.  6d.  and  4s.  per  Ib. 
are  relatively  cheap  at  the  money,  for  as  tea  is  not  a 
food  but  a  stimulant,  it  is  the  pleasantness  of  the  drink, 
and  not  its  strength  that  ought  to  be  studied.  A  pound 
of  fine  tea  also  makes  more  cups  than  a  pound  of  common, 
while  the  difference  in  the  cost  on  the  three  or  four  cups 
of  tea  drunk  by  an  individual  in  the  course  of  a  day  is 
almost  incalculably  small. 

The  following  approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a 
cup  of  tea  at  different  retail  prices  is  the  result  of  actual 
experiment.  There  appear  to  be  about  112  teaspoon- 
fuls  in  a  pound  of  tea,  and  one  teaspoonful  is  taken  to 
yield  two  cups  up  to  the  price  of  Is.  8d..  and  two  and  a 
half  cups  above  that  price. 
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COST  OF  ONE  CUP  OF  TEA  AT  DIFFERENT  RETAIL  PRIC] 


Price  per  Ib. 

s.  d. 

1  4 

1  6 

1  8 

2  0 

2  6 

3  0 
3  6 


Cost  of  one  Cup. 


0-071 
0-080 
0-089 

0-085 
0-107 
0-128 
0-150 


I 

|  224  cups  to  the 


280  cups  to  the  Ib. 


The  number  of  cups  in  a  pound  is  taken  as  224  up  to 
Is.  8d.  and  at  280  above  that  price.  The  cost  is  of, 
course,  taken  without  milk  and  sugar. 

COST  OF  TWENTY  CUPS  OF  TEA  ON  THE  ABOVE  BASIS 


Price  per  Ib. 

s.  d. 

1  4 

1  6 

1  8 

2  0 

2  6 

3  0 
3  6 


Cost  of  20  Cups. 


1-42 
1-60 
1-78 

1-70 
2-14 
2-56 
3-00 


r  224  cups  to  the  Ib. 


280  cups  to  the  Ib. 


Such  differences  in  the  cost  of  a  cup  of  tea  cannot 
be  of  importance  to  anyone  directly  he  knows  how 
trivial  they  are. 

If  an  individual  drinks  three  cups  a  day  it  would 
take  him  about  ninety  days  to  consume  one  pound, 
and,  therefore,  nearly  three  months  to  spend  the  extra 
cost  of  8d.  for  2s.  as  compared  with  Is.  4d.  tea.  For  an 
average  family  of  five  persons,  it  would  cost  say  a  pound 
a  year  to  drink  the  better  tea.  This  is  on  the 
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assumption  that  children  drink  as  much  tea  as  adults, 
which  is,  of  course,  not  the  case. 

Cups  of  tea  may  be  said  to  vary  in  size,  and  perhaps 
a  more  convincing  test  is  to  take  the  whole  consumption 
of  tea  and  to  divide  it  by  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
the  Kingdom.  The  result  is  a  trifle  over  six  pounds 
per  head  per  annum,  and  taking  Is.  4d.  retail  as  the  price 
of  fairly  good  ordinary  tea,  the  actual  extra  cost  in  a 
whole  year  of  drinking  better  teas  would  be  as  follows  :— 

Retail  price  Extra  charge  per  Extra  cost  to 

per  Ib.  Ib.  as  compared  the  consumer 

with  Is.  4d.  in  12  months. 

s.     d.                                  s.     d.  s.     d. 

16       .        .        .02       .        .        .  10 

18...     04...  20 

20...     08...  40 

26...     12...  70 

3    0       ...     1     8       ...  10     0 

Many  people  appear  to  think  that  by  putting  a  little 
more  common  tea  in  the  pot  a  good  cup  is  thereby 
ensured  ;  instead  of  this,  its  commonness  is  only  made 
more  pronounced,  and  the  blackness  and  bitterness 
increased.  It  is  impossible  to  get  flavour  and  quality 
in  this  manner  because  they  are  non-existent.  Un- 
fortunately, ordinary  people  do  not  see  this,  nor  do  they 
realise  that  the  duty  of  5d.  is  the  same  on  a  pound  of 
common  tea  as  on  the  finest  descriptions.  Thus  on  a 
2s.  6d.  tea  the  Government  only  takes  one-sixth,  while 
on  a  Is.  4d.  tea  it  levies  nearly  double  that  proportion. 
It  is  also  too  often  forgotten  that  many  more  cups  of 
palatable  infusion  can  be  made  from  the  fine  than  from 
the  common  varieties.  At  2s.  and  2s.  6d.  choice  varie- 
ties of  tea  can  be  sold  and  to  the  most  economical,  or 
the  poorer  sections  of  the  community,  a  few  shillings  a 
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year  can  only  be  a  trifle.  If  people  would  only  calculate 
how  many  cups  they  can  obtain  out  of  a  pound,  the 
extra  cost  of  the  more  refreshing  sorts  would  be  seen  to 
bear  no  comparison  to  the  greater  pleasure  obtained  by 
the  consumption  of  the  latter. 

That  poverty  is  not  a  bar  to'  the  use  of  fine  tea  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  where  everyone  is  struck 
by  the  magnificent  quality  of  what  is  sold.  In  the 
relatively  better-off  districts  in  Ireland  also,  very  much 
finer  tea  is  consumed  than  in  similar  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland.  The  table  above  shows  that  the  Irish 
are  better  informed  than  we  are. 


CHAPTER  XII 


FINE    TEA   SOLD    AT   MINCING   LANE 

WE  have  taken  one  absolute  proof  quite  at  a  hazard, 
namely,  the  bonded  prices  fetched  at  the  Indian  public 
sales.  As  everyone  who  attends  the  auctions  knows, 
there  are  constant  sales  of  fine  parcels  at  2s.,  2s.  6d.,  or 
even  3s.  6d.  per  pound  in  bond,  and  in  the  particulars 
below  it  will  be  seen  that  as  much  as  4s.  4d.  was  fetched. 
However,  the  following  is  the  record  of  the  bonded 
prices  brought  at  the  Indian  sales  for  the  week  ending 
the  5th  September,  1908:- 

15,201  chests  of  about  100  Ibs.  each 


6,187 

4,174 

2,819 

3,841 

1,798 

943 

680 

174 

216 


sold  at 
sold  from 


7jd.   and  under. 

7jd.  to         8d. 

8Jd.    „         9d. 

9Jd.    „        lOd. 
lOJd.    „  Is. 
Is.  OJd.    „  Is.  3d. 
Is.  3Jd.    „  Is.  6d. 
Is.  6Jd.    „  Is.  9d. 
Is.  9Jd.    „  2s. 
2s.  OJd.     ,  4s.  4d. 


To  these  prices  the  duty  of  5d.  per  pound,  wholesale 
and  all  profits  and  expenses  have  to  be  added.  Of  the 
sale  of  36,000  chests  about  42  per  cent,  was  sold  at  7d. 
and  under,  while  58  per  cent,  represents  the  good  to 
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finest  growths,  of  which  only  a  very  minute  proportion 
could  be  retailed  at  Is.  4d.  per  pound. 

The  statement  that  the  finest  tea  can  be  retailed  at 
the  advertised  prices  is,  in  fact,  grotesquely  opposed  to 
the  facts.  Nevertheless,  it  does  an  infinity  of  harm. 
It  degrades  the  trade  by  exalting  commonness  and 
putting  down  quality.  It  prevents  any  pride  being 
taken  in  his  trade  by  the  distributor,  and  renders  the 
sale  of  fine  tea  very  difficult,  either  for  wholesale  or 
retail  dealers.  Of  course,  in  a  similar  way  the  skilled 
planter  on  good  soil  in  India  and  Ceylon,  who  picks  and 
cures  carefully,  reaps  no  adequate  reward  for  his  labour, 
as  all  tea  more  and  more  approximates  to  one  price, 
and  it  becomes  easier  in  the  long  run  to  go  in  for  quantity 
and  to  pay  no  attention  to  quality. 

To  obtain  the  comfort  of  fine  tea  the  public  must 
have  confidence  in  the  family  grocers,  for  many  have  the 
skill  and  knowledge  necessary  for  selecting  a  commodity 
requiring  taste  and  judgment,  while  they  have  access 
to  the  best  markets  and  can  maintain  the  necessary 
standards  of  quality.  They  can  prove  to  the  public 
that  if  pleasure  be  wanted,  it  is  to  be  found  in  fine  and 
not  in  common  tea,  and  that  economy  lies  not  in  a  very 
trivial  annual  money  saving,  but  in  buying  those  choice 
varieties,  which  give  the  real  refreshment  that  is  wanted 
in  these  strenuous  times. 

As  we  have  said,  however,  the  first  essential  to  suc- 
cess is  to  sell  really  fine  tea,  with  distinctive  flavours, 
at  ihe  highest  prices.  Those  who  have  not  a  full  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  tea-tasting  and  blending  can  rely 
upon  the  assistance  of  the  wholesale  houses  and  of  the 
travellers  and  agents  who  so  ably  represent  them,  and 
who  are  as  much  interested  in  the  elevation  of  the  tea 
trade  as  the  grocers  themselves. 

Finally,  the  grocers  have  to  remember  that  tea  is 
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now  a  highly  competitive  commodity,  to  be  sold  on  its 
merits  and  at  a  rate  of  profit  in  proportion  to  its  quality. 
The  percentage  yielded  by  a  tea  at  2s.  must  be  much  the 
same  as  on  a  Is.  4d.  tea,  but  the  return  per  pound 
would  at  the  same  time  be  proportionately  better. 
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Svo.  22pp.        .  ;         ...       Net      l/- 


COMMERCIAL  READER  (Junior  Book).     Our  Food  Supplies.    By  F.  W.  CHAMBERS. 

With  over  70  illustrations,  240  pp.  ........        1/9 

COMMERCIAL  READER  (Intermediate  Book).     Our  Manufacturing  Industries.     In 

crown  Svo,  cloth,  240  pp.     Over  150  illustrations     ......        2/~ 

COMMERCIAL  READER  (Senior  Book).     An  introduction  to  Modern  Commerce. 

Contains  over  160  black  and  white  illustrations.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  272  pp.   .        2/6 

OFFICE  ROUTINE  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS.     In  three  stages.     Each  in  crown  Svo, 

64  PP-  ...........  Each       8d. 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  BUSINESS  TRAINING.     By  V.  E.  COLLINGE,  A.C.I.S.     In  crown 

Svo,  limp  cloth,  So  pp.  .          .          .          .-..'.          .          .......          .     Net        1/3 

COUNTING-HOUSE  ROUTINE.  1st  Year's  Course.  By  VINCENT  E.  COLLINGE, 
A.C.I.S.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  illustrations,  maps,  and  facsimile  commercial 
forms,  162  pp.  .  .........  Net  1/3 

COUNTING-HOUSE  ROUTINE.  2nd  Year's  Course.  By  VINCENT  E.  COLLINGE, 
A.C.I.S.  In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  with  illustrations,  maps  and  facsimile  commercial 
forms,  188  pp  ............  Net  1/9 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BUSINESS.     By  JAMES  STEPHENSON,  M.A.,  M.Com.,  B.Sc. 

Part  i.     In  crown    Svo,  cloth,  217  pp.          ......    Net       2/6 

Part  2.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  320  pp.  ......    Net       8/6 

MANUAL  OF  BUSINESS  TRAINING.  Contains  66  maps  and  facsimiles.  Eighth 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  considerably  enlarged.  In  crown  Svo,  cloth, 
302  pp  ..............  3/6 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  COMMERCE.  By  JAMES  STEPHENSON,  M.A., 
M.Com.,  B.Sc.  In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  648  pp.,  with  many  illustrations, 
diagrams,  etc.  .  ..........  Net  7/6 

COMMERCIAL   PRACTICE.     By     ALFRED     SCHOFIELD.      In     crown     Svo,    cloth, 

2Q6pp  .............     Net      3/ft 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  COMMERCE.  Being  a  Complete  Guide  to 
Methods  and  Machinery  of  Business.  Edited  by  F.  HEELIS,  F.C.I.S.,  Assisted 
by  Specialist  Contributors.  In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  620  pp.,  with  many  facsimile 
forms  6/-  et.  Also  in  2  vols.,  each  ......  Net  3/6; 

HOW  TO  TEACH  BUSINESS  TRAINING.     By  F.  HEELIS,  F.C.I.S.      In  crown  Svo, 

i6opo  .........  ....     Net      2/6, 

QUESTIONS  IN  BUSINESS  TRAINING.     By  F.   HEELIS,  F.C.I.S.     In  crown  Svo, 

cloth,  108  pp,       ......         ,         «  Net       1/3 


MODERN  BUSINESS  AND  ITS  METHODS.     By  W.  CAMPBELL,  Chartered  Secretary. 

In  two  vois.  Each  3/6  Net.  Complete Net  6/~ 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  IN  BUSINESS  TRAINING.  By  the  same  Author.  In 

crown  8vo,  cloth,  about  160  pp.      ........     Net       2/- 

A  COURSE  IN  BUSINESS  TRAINING.  By  G.  K.  BUCKNALL,  A.C.I.S.  In  crown 

8vo,  192  pp. 2/8 

FACSIMILE  COMMERCIAL  FORMS.  New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Thirty- 
five  separate  forms  in  envelope  ........  Net  l/- 

Forms  separately,  per  doz.     .          ........      Net       4d- 

EXERCISE  BOOK  OF  FACSIMILE  COMMERCIAL  FORMS.  In  large  post  4to,  32  pp.  6d. 
FACSIMILE  COMPANY  FORMS.  Thirty-four  separate  forms  in  envelope  .  Net  1/3 

Forms  separately,  per  doz.  ........     Net        6d. 

"  NEW  ERA  "  BUSINESS  COPY  BOOKS.  By  F.  HEELIS,  F.C.I.S.  Civil  Service 

Style.     In  three  books,  Junior,  Intermediate,  and  Senior.     Each  in  stout  paper 

covers,  large  post  4to,  32  pp.  .........        6d. 

BUSINESS  TRAINING  EXERCISE  BOOK.  Part  1.  By  JAMES  E.  SLADEN,  M.A. 

(Oxon.),  F.I.S.A.  In  large  post  4to,  64  pp Net  8d. 

MANUSCRIPT  LETTERS  AND  EXERCISES.  In  envelope Net  8d. 

OFFICE  ROUTINE  COPY  BOOKS,  Nos.  1,  2,  anl  3.  Each  in  large  post  4to,  24  pp.  6d. 
COMMERCIAL  HANDWRITING  AND  CORRESPONDENCE.  In  foolscap  4to, 

quarter  cloth,  80  pp Net  2/- 

BUSINESS  HANDWRITING.  Seventh  Edition,  Revised.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth, 

84  pp Net  1/6 

HOW  TO  WRITE  A  GOOD  HAND.  By  B.  T.  B.  ROLLINGS.  In  crown  8vo,  oblong, 

56  pp Net  l/- 

HANDBOOK  FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS.  By  FRED  HALL,  M.A.,  B.Com., 

F.C.I.S.,  etc.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  200  pp.         .....    Net       2/6 

THE  BUSINESS  GIRL'S  HANDBOOK.  By  C.  CHISHOLM,  M.A.,  and  D.  W.  WALTON. 

Foreword  by  SARAH  BERNHARDT.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  176  pp.  .  .  Net  1/6 
THE  BOY'S  BOOK  OF  BUSINESS.  By  the  same  Authors.  Foreword  by  Lieut  .- 

Gen.  Sir  R.  S.  S.  BADEN-PO.WELL.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  176  pp.  .  .  Net  2/- 

BUSINESS  METHODS  AND  SECRETARIAL  WORK  FOR  GIRLS  AND  WOM12N. 

By  HELEN  REYNARD,  M.A.,  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  96  pp.  ....  Net  1/6 
THE  JUNIOR  WOMAN  SECRETARY.  By  ANNIE  E.  DAVIS,  F.Inc.S.T.  In 

crown  8vo,  cloth,  100  pp.,  with  illustrations     ......     Net        1/3 

CLERKS :  THED3  RIGHTS  AND  OBLIGATIONS.  By  EDWARD  A.  COPE.  In 

foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  160  pp.     .........    Net       1/6 

GUIDE  TO  BUSINESS  CUSTOMS  AND  PRACTICE  ON  THE  CONTINENT.  By 

EMIL  DAVIES.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  154  pp.  .....     Net       2/6 

HOW  TO  GET  A  SITUATION  ABROAD.  By  EMIL  DAVIES.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth, 

70  pp Net  1/8 

THE  JUNIOR  CORPORATION  CLERK.  By  J.  B.  CARRINGTON,  F.S.A.A.  In 

crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  illustrations,  136  pp.       .....    Net       1/8 

POPULAR  GUIDE  TO  JOURNALISM.  By  A.  KINGSTON.  4th  Edition.  In  crown 

8vo,  124  pp.,  cloth Net  1/8 

PRACTICAL  JOURNALISM  AND  NEWSPAPER  LAW.  By  A.  BAKER,  M.J.I.,  and 

E.  A.  COPE.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  180  pp.       .  .         .    Net       3/6 

CIVIL  SERVICE 

CIVIL  SERVICE  GUIDE.  By  A.  J.  LAWFORD  JONES.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  129  pp.  Net  1/6 
DIGESTING  RETURNS  INTO  SUMMARIES.  By  A.  J.  LAWFORD  JONES,  of  H.M. 

Civil  Service.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  84  pp Net  2/- 

COPYING  MANUSCRIPT,  ORTHOGRAPHY,  HANDWRITING,  etc.  By  the  same 

Author.  Actual  Examination  Papers  only.  In  foolscap  folio,  48  pp.  .  Net  2/- 
CIVIL  SERVICE  HANDWRITING  GUIDE  AND  COPY  BOOK.  By  H.  T.  JESSOP, 

B.Sc.     In  crown  410,  32  pp.   .          .          .          .          .          .          .          .          .    Net       8d. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  AND  COMMERCIAL  COPYING  FORMS.  In  crown  8vo,  40  pp.  Net  6d. 
RULED  FORMS  FOR  USE  WITH  THE  ABOVE.  Books  I  and  IL  Each  foolscap 

folio,  40  pp.          .......  ....        8d. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  AND  COMMERCIAL  LONG  AND  CROSS  TOTS.  Two  Series,  each 

in  crown  8vo,  48  pp.       ......  ...    Net       6d. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  ARITHMETIC  TESTS.  By  P.  J.  VARLEY-TIPTON.  In  crown  8vo, 

cloth,  102  pp.       ...........     Net      1/3 

CTVTL  SERVICE  ESSAY  WRITING.  By  W.  J.  ADDIS,  M.A.  In  crown  8vo,  limp 

cloth,  108  pp Net  1/8 

STUDIES  IN  ESSAY  WRITING.  By  V.  P.  PEACOCK.  In  crown  8vo,  64  pp.  Paper  Net  6d. 

Cloth  Net  9d. 
CTVTL  SERVICE  PRACTICE  IN  PRECIS  WRITING.  Edited  by  ARTHUR  REYNOLDS, 

M.A.  (Oxon.).  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  240  pp. Net  2/8 

ELEMENTARY  PRECIS  WRITING.  By  WALTER  SHAWCROSS,  B.A.  In  crown  8vo, 

cloth,  80  pp.  ,         *          .         .         .         .         <         -         -         *     Net       I/* 


GUH>E  TO  INDEXING  AND  PRECIS  WRITING.     By  W.  J.  WESTON,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

(Lond.),  and  E.  BOWKER.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  no  pp.  .  .  .  Net  1/8 

INDEXING  AND  PRECIS  WRITING.  By  A.  J.  LAW  FORD  JONES.  In  crown  8vo, 

cloth,  144  pp Net  2/- 

EXERCISES  AND  ANSWERS  IN  INDEXING  AND  PRECIS  WRITING.  By  W.  J. 

WESTON,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  144  pp.  .         .         .     Net       1/3 


FIRST  STEPS  IN  COMMERCIAL  ENGLISH.    By  W.  J.  WESTON,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.). 

In  crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  80  pp.    .         .          ......     Net        1/3 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING.    By  FRED  HALL,  M.A.,  B.Corn., 

F.C.I.S.,  etc.     In  crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  80  pp Net        1/3 

GUIDE  TO  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  AND  BUSINESS  COMPOSITION. 

By  W.  J.  WESTON,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).   In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  146  pp., with  many 

facsimile  commercial  documents  .........        1/6 

MANUAL  OF  COMMERCIAL  ENGLISH.    By  WALTER  SHAWCROSS,  B.A.     Including 

Composition  and  Pr6cis  Writing.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  234  pp.    .         .     Net       2/8 
HOW  TO  TEACH  COMMERCIAL  ENGLISH.    By  WALTER  SHAWCROSS,  B.A.     In 

crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  160  pp. Net       2/6 

COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  AND  COMMERCIAL  ENGLISH.     In  crown  8vo, 

cloth,  272  pp. 2/8 

ENGLISH  MERCANTILE  CORRESPONDENCE.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  260  pp.       3/- 
FIRST  STEPS  IN  BUSINESS  COMPOSITION.     Edited  by  R.  W.  HOLLAND,  M.A., 

M.Sc.,  LL.D.     In  crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  80  pp Net       1/3 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE.     By  J.  F.  DAVIS,  D.Lit.,  M.A., 

LL.B.  (Lond.).     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  118  pp Net       1/6 

A  GUIDE  TO  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.     By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  BACON.      112  pp.  cloth 

Net      1/6 
ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.     New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  C.  D.  PUNCHARD, 

B.A.  (Lond.).     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  142  pp.     ......     Net       2/- 

ENGLISH   GRAMMAR   AND   COMPOSITION.     By  W.   J.    WESTON,    M.A.,    B.Sc. 

(Lond.).     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  320  pp.     .......     Net        3/6 

SELF-HELP  EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH  (Reform  Method).     In  crown    8vo,    limp 

cloth,  80  pp ,  .         .         .     Net       1/3 

NOTES  OF  LESSONS  ON  ENGLISH.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  208  pp.        .         .     Net       3/6 
PUNCTUATION   CHART.     Size  7j  in.   by  gf  in.,  mounted  on  card  eyeletted   and 

strung Net       2d. 

PUNCTUATION  AS  A  MEANS  OF  EXPRESSION.    By  A.  E.  LOVELL,  M.A.     In 

crown  8vo,  cloth,  80  pp.         .........     Net       I/- 

^TNGG    }    (See  CIVIL  SERVICE'  Paee  *  and  above<) 

STUDIES  IN  ELOCUTION.     By  E.  M.  CORBOULD  (Mrs.  Mark  Robinson).     With  over 

IPO  selections  for  Reciters  and  Readers.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  270  pp      Net       2/8 
POCKET  DICTION  ARY.     Royal  32mo,  5  in.  by  3  in.,  cloth  gilt,  362  pp.    .         .     Net       1/6 
COMMERCIAL  DICTIONARY.    In  foolscap  8vo,  paper  boards,  193  pp.  .         .     Net       l/- 
BOOK  OF  HOMONYMS.     With   copious  Exercises  on   Homogeneous,  and   Homo- 
phonous  Words  and  chapters  on  Compound  Hyphenated  Words,  etc.       By  B.  S. 
BARRETT.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  203  pp. Net       2/- 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  JAMES  STEPHENSON,  M.A., 
B.Com.  There  are  16  maps  and  diagrams  included.  In  crown  8vo,  limp  cloth, 
80  pp Net  1/3 

THE  WORLD  AND  ITS  COMMERCE.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  128  pp.,  with  34  maps  .       1/8 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  C.  H.  GRANT,  M.Sc., 

F.R.Met.Soc.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  140  pp Net  2/- 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth, 
150  pp.,  with  34  coloured  maps  and  plates,  three  black  and  white  maps,  and 
other  illustrations Net  %/- 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  ABROAD  AND 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  205  pp.,  with  35  coloured  maps 
and  plates,  n  black  and  white  maps,  and  end-paper  maps  ...  Net  2/~ 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  WORLD.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  350  pp.,  with 

about  go  maps  and  plates  .........  Net  3/6 


EXAMINATION  NOTES  ON  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  W.  P.  ROTTER, 

M.Com.  Size  dj  in.  bv  3^  in.,  cloth,  120  pp.  ......  Net  1/8 

COMMERCIAL  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD.  In  crown  4to,  cloth,  128  pp.,  58  maps 

and  explanatory  text  ..........  Net  2/8 

ECONOMIC    GEOGRAPHY.     (See  "ECONOMICS"  below.) 

COMMERCIAL  HISTORY 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  COMMERCIAL  HISTORY.  By  FRED  HALL,  M.A.,  B.Com., 

F.C.I.S.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  164  pp.  ........  Net  2/~ 

COMMERCIAL  HISTORY.  By  J.  R.  V.  MARCH  ANT,  M.A.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth 

gilt,  272  pp 3/6 

ECONOMIC  HISTORY.     (See  "  ECONOMICS  "  below.) 

ECONOMICS 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.     By  H.  HALL,  B.A.     In  crown  8vo, 

cloth,  140  pp .  Net  21- 

GUIDE  TO  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  F.  H.  SPENCER,  D.Sc.,  LL.B.  In  crown  8vo, 

cloth  gilt,  232  pp Net  3/6 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  :  A  Study  in  Social 

Development.     By  H.  O.  MEREDITH,  M.A.,  M.Com.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 

376  pp Net  6/- 

ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY.  By  JOHN  MCFARLANE,  M.A.,  M.Com.  In  demy  8vo, 

cloth  gilt,  568  pp.,  1 8  illustrations Net  8/6 

THE  HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS  OF  TRANSPORT.  By  A.  W.  KIRKALDY,  M.A., 

B.Litt.   (Oxford),   M.Com.   (Birm.),   and   A.    DUDLEY   EVANS.     In    demy    8vo, 

cloth  gilt,  35Q  pp Net  7/6 

DICTIONARY  OF  ECONOMIC  AND  BANKING  TERMS.  By  W.  J.  WESTON,  M.A., 

B.Sc.  and  A.  CREW,  Barrister-at- Law .  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  150  pp.  Net  2/6 
ECONOMICS  FOR  BUSINESS  MEN.  By  VV.  J.  WESTON,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).  In 

crown  8vo,  130  pp.,  cloth       .........     Net       2/- 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  TELEGRAPHS  AND  TELEPHONES.  By  JOHN  LEE,  M.A. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  02  pp.      ........     Net       2/6 

OUTLINES  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.  By  JOHN  J.  CLARKE,  M.A.,  F.S.S.  In 

crown  8vo,  83  pp.       ..........     Net       lf- 

OUTLINES  OF  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT.  By  the.same  Author.  In  crown  8vo. 

go  pp. .    Net      II- 

BANKING  AND  FINANCE 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BANKING.  ByJ.P.  GANDY.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  140  pp.  Net  2/- 
BANK  ORGANIZATION,  MANAGEMENT,  AND  ACCOUNTS.  By  J.  F.  DAVIS,  M.A., 

D.Lit.,  LL.B.  (Lond.)  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  165  pp.,  with  forms  .  .  Net  5/- 
MONEY,  EXCHANGE,  AND  BANKING.  In  their  Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Legal 

Aspects.     By  H.  T.  EASTON,  A.I.B.     Second  Edition,  Revised.     In  demy  8vo, 

cloth,  312  pp Net  6/- 

PRACTICAL  BANKING.  By  J.  F.  G.  BAGSHAW.  With  Chapters  on  The  Principles 

of  Currency,  by  C.  F.  HANNAFORD,  A. I.E.,  and  Bank  Book-keeping,  by  W.  H. 

PEARD.     In  demv  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  about  400  pp.        .....     Net       6/- 

BANKERS'  SECURITIES  AGAINST  ADVANCES.  By  LAWRENCE  A.  FOGG, 

Cert.  A.I.B.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  123  pp.          .....     Net       5/- 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE.  A  PRIMER  OF.  By  W.  F.  SPALDING.  In  crown  8vo., 

cloth,  108  pp.  Net  3/8 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  AND  FOREIGN  BILLS  IN  THEORY  AND  IN  PRACTICE.  By 

W.  F.  SPALDING.  Cert.  A.I.B.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  227  pp.  .  .  Net  7/8 
EASTERN  EXCHANGE.  By  W.  F.  SPALDING.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth,  375  pp., 

illustrated  .  . Net  12/8 

TALKS  ON  BANKING  TO  BANK  CLERKS.  By  H.  E.  EVANS.  In  crown  8vo, 

cloth Net  2/6 

SIMPLE  INTEREST  TABLES.  By  WILLIAM  SCHOOLING.  In  crown  4to,  cloth 

gilt Net     21/- 

INSURANCE 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  INSURANCE.  By  J.  ALFRED  EKK.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth, 

140  pp.  Net  V- 

DfSURANCE.  By  T.  E.  YOUNG,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.  A  complete  and  practical  exposition. 
With  sections  on  Workmen's  Compensation  Insurance,  by  W.  R.  STRONG,  F.I.A., 
and  The  National  Insurance  Scheme,  by  VYVYAN  MARR,  F.F.A.,  F.I.A.  Third 
Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  440  pp.  .  .  Net  10/6 
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GUIDE  TO  LIFE  ASSURANCE.  By  S.  G.  LEIGH,  F.I.A.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 

102  pp Net  2/8 

INSURANCE  OFFICE  ORGANIZATION,  MANAGEMENT,  AND  ACCOUNTS.  By 
T.  E.  YOUNG,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  and  RICHARD  MASTERS,  A.C.A.  Second  Edition, 
Revised.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  146  pp Net  5/- 

GUIDE  TO  MARINE  INSURANCE.  By  HENRY  KEATE.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 

203  pp Net  3/8 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MARINE  LAW.     (See  p.  n.) 

SHIPPING 

SHIPPING.  By  A.  HALL  and  F.  HEYWOOD.  In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  136  pp.  .  Net  2,'- 
SHIPPING  OFFICE  ORGANIZATION,  MANAGEMENT,  AND  ACCOUNTS.  By 

ALFRED  CALVERT.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  203  pp Net  6/- 

THE  EXPORTER'S  HANDBOOK  AND  GLOSSARY.  By  F.  M.  DUDENEY.  With 

Foreword  bv  W.  EGLIVGTON.  In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  254  pp.  .  .  Net  6/- 
CONSULAR  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  EXPORTERS  AND  SHIPPERS  TO  ALL  PARTS 

OF  THE  WORLD.  By  J.  S.  NOWERY.  In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  82  pp.  .  Net  2/6 

CASE  AND  FREIGHT  COSTS.  The  principles  of  calculation  relating  to  the  cost 

of,  and  freight  on,  sea  or  commercial  cases.     By  A.  V.r.  E.  CROSFIELD.     In  crown 

8vo,  cloth,  62  pp. Net  %/~ 

HOW  TO  DO  BUSINESS  WITH  RUSSIA.  By  C.  E.  W.  PETERSSON  and  W.  BARNES 

STEVENI.     In  demy  Svo,  cloth,  200  pp.  .         *         .         .         .         .     Net       5/- 

SECRETARIAL  WORK 

COMPANY  SECRETARIAL  WORK.  By  E.  MARTIN,  F.C.I.S.  In  crown  Svo, 

cloth,  154  pp Net  1/6 

GUIDE  TO  COMPANY  SECRETARIAL  WORK.  By  O.  OLDHAM,  A.C.I.S.  In 

crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  256  pp.  ........  Net  3/6 

THE  COMPANY  SECRETARY'S  VADE  MECUM.  Edited  by  PHILIP  TOVEY,  F.C.I.S. 

Second  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised.  In  foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  247  pp.  .  Net  2/- 

(JUIDE  FOR  THE  COMPANY  SECRETARY.  By  ARTHUR  COLES,  F.C.I.S.  Illus- 
trated with  75  facsimile  forms.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  In 
demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  432  pp.  .  ...  .  .  .  Net  8/- 

SECRETARY'S  HANDBOOK.  Edited  by  HERBERT  E.  BLAIN.  In  demy  8vo, 

cloth  gi'.t,  1 68  pp.  Net  5/- 

THE  CHAIRMAN'S  MANUAL.  By  GURDON  PALIN,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Barristcr-at-Law, 

and  ERNEST  MARTIN,  F.C.I.S.  In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  192  pp.  .  .  Net  3/6 

PROSPECTUSES:  HOW  TO  READ  AND  UNDERSTAND  THEM.  By  PHILIP 

TOVEY,  F.C.I.S.  In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  109  pp  .  .  . .  .  Net  2/6 

OUTLINES  OF  TRANSFER  PROCEDURE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  STOCKS, 
SHARES,  AND  DEBENTURES  OF  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES.  By  F.  D. 
HEAD,  B.A.  (Oxon),  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  112  pp Net  2/8 

THE  TRANSFER  OF  STOCKS,  SHARES,  AND  OTHER  MARKETABLE  SECURI- 
TIES. A  Manual  of  the  Law  and  Practice.  By  F.  D.  HEAD,  B.A.  (Oxon).  Second 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  220  pp.  .  .  Net  5/~ 

WHAT  IS  THE  VALUE  OF  A  SHARE  ?  By  D.  W.  ROSSITER.  In  demy  Svo,  limp 

cloth,  20  pp Net  2/8 

HOW  TO  TAKE  MINUTES.  Edited  by  E.  MARTIN,  F.C.I.S.  Second  Edition, 

Enlarged  and  Revised.  In  demy  Svo,  cloth,  126  pp.  ....  Net  2/6 

DICTIONARY  OF  SECRETARIAL  LAW  AND  PRACTICE.  A  comprehensive  Ency- 
clopaedia of  information  and  direction  on  all'  matters  connected  with  the  work  of 
a  Company  Secretary.  Fully  illustrated  with  the  necessary  forms  and  documents. 
With  sections  on  special  branches  of  Secretarial  Work.  With  contributions  by 
nearly  40  eminent  authorities.  Edited  by  PHILIP  TOVZY,  F.C.I.S.  In  one  vol., 
half  leather  gilt,  ion  pp.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged  .  .  Net  35/- 

FACSIMDLE  COMPANY  FORMS.     (See  p.  4.) 

COMPANY  ACCOUNTS.     (See  p.  3.) 

COMPANY  LAW.     (See  p.  n.) 

INCOME  TAX 

PRACTICAL  INCOME  TAX.  A  Guide  to  the  Preparation  of  Income  Tax  Returns. 

By  W.  E.  SNELLING.  In  crown  Svo,  rkth,  136  pp.  .......  Net  2/6 

INCOME  TAX  AND  SUPER-TAX  PRACTICE.  Including  a  Dictionary  of  Income 
Tax  and  specimen  returns,  showing  the  effect  of  recent  enactments  down  to  the 
Finance  Act,  1918,  and  Decisions  in  the  Courts.  By  W.  E.  SMELLING.  Third 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  518  pp.  .  .  Net  15/- 


COAL  MINES  EXCESS  PAYMENTS.    Guarantee  Payments  and  Levies  for  Closed  Mines. 

Deals  with  the  Agreement  entered  into  between  the  Coal  Controller  and  the 
Colliery  Owners.  By  W.  E.  SNKLLING.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  180  pp.  Net  12/6 

INCOME  TAX  AND  SUPER-TAX  LAW  AND  CASES.  Including  the  Finance  Act, 
1918.  With  an  Analysis  of  the  Schedules,  Guide  to  Income  Tax  Law,  and  Notes 
on  Land  Tax.  By  W.  E.  SNELLING.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  In  demy  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  482  pp .Net  12/6 

EXCESS  PROFITS  (iacluiling  Excess  Mineral  Rights)  DUTY,  and  Levies  under  the 
Munitions  of  War  Acts.  Incorporating  the  Provisions  of  the  Income  Tax  Acts 
made  applicable  by  Statute  and  by  Regulation,  also  the  Regulations  of  the  Com- 
nrssioners  of  Inland  Rsvenue.  By  W.  E.  SNELLING.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  422  pp Net  12/6 

BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 

OFFICE  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT,  INCLUDING  SECRETARIAL 
WORK.  By  LAWRENCE  R.  DICKSEE,  M.Com.,  F.C.A.,  and  H.  E.  BLAIN. 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  306  pp.  .  .  Net  7/8 

MUNICIPAL  OFFICE  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT.  A  comprehensive 
Manual  of  information  and  direction  on  matters  connected  with  the  work  of 
Officials  of  Municipalities.  Edited  by  W.  BATESON,  A.C.A.,  F.S.A.A. 
In  crown  410,  half  leather  gilt,  with  250  forms,  diagrams,  etc..  503  pp.  .  .  Net  25/- 

COUNTING-HOUSE  AND  FACTORY  ORGANIZATION.  By  J.  GILMOUR  WILLIAMSON. 

In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  182  pp.  .......  Net  6/- 

soLicrroRS'  OFFICE  ORGANIZATION,  MANAGEMENT,  AND  ACCOUNTS.   By 

E.  A.  COPE,  and  H.  W.  H.  ROBINS.      In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  176  pp.,  with 

numerous  forms  ......  Net       5/- 

COLLIERY  OFFICE  ORGANIZATION  AND  ACCOUNTS.        By  J.  W.  INNES,  F.C.A., 

and  T.  COLIN  CAMPBELL,  F.C.I.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  135  pp  .  .  Net  6/- 
CLUBS  AND  THEIR  MANAGEMENT,  By  "FRANCIS  W.  PIXLEY,  F.C.A.  Of  the 

Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  240  pp.  .  .  Net  7/6 
DRAPERY  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION.  MANAGEMENT  AND  ACCOUNTS.  By 

J.  ERNEST  BAYLEY.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  302  pp Net       6/- 

GROCERY    BUSINESS    ORGANISATION    AND    MANAGEMENT.      By  C.    L.   T. 

BEECHING     and     J.     ARTHUR     SMART.      Second     Edition.      In     demy     8vo, 

doth,  160  pp Net       6/- 

INDUSTRIAL    TRAFFIC    MANAGEMENT.       By   GEO.    B.    LISSENDEN.      With  a 

Foreword  by  C.  E.  MU^GRAVE.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  260  pp.       .          .     Net       7/8 
SHIPPING  ORGANIZATION,  MANAGEMENT  AND  ACCOUNTS.     (See  p.  7.) 
INSURANCE  OFFICE  ORGANIZATION,  MANAGEMENT  AND  ACCOUNTS.  (See  p.  7.) 
BANK  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT.     (See  p.  6.) 
STOCKBROKERS'  OFFICE  ORGANIZATION,  MANAGEMENT  AND  ACCOUNTS. 

(See  p.  10.) 
THE  CARD  INDEX  SYSTEM.     Its  Principles,   Uses,  Operation,  and  Component 

Parts.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  100  pp.       .......     Net       1/8 

FILING    SYSTEMS.     Their   Principles    and    Their    Application    to    Modern    Office 

Requirements.  By  E.  A.  COPE.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  200  op.,  Net  2/6 
A  MANUAL  OF  DUPLICATING.  By  W.  DESBOROUGH.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth,  90  pp. 

Net      21- 

ADVERTISINQ  AND  SALESMANSHIP 

ADVERTISING.  By  HOWARD  BRIDGEWATER.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  120  pp.  .  Net  1/8 
ADS.  AND  SALES.  By  HERBERT  N.  CASSON.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth,  167  pp.,  .  Net  7/6 
THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  ADVERTISING.  By  W.  DILL  SCOTT,  Ph.D. 

In  large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  61  illustrations        ......     Net       7/6 

ADVERTISING  AS  A  BUSINESS  FORCE.  By  P.  T.  CHERINGTON.  In  demy  8vo, 

cloth  gilt,  586  pp Net  7/6 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ADVERTISING  ARRANGEMENT.  By  F.  A.  PARSONS. 

Size  7  in.  by  io\  in.,  cloth,  128  pp.,  with  many  illustrations  .  .  .  Net  6/- 
THE  NEW  BUSINESS.  By  HARRY  TIPPER.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  406  pp.  Net  8/6 
THE  CRAFT  OF  SILENT  SALESMANSHIP.  A  Guide  to  Advertisement  Construction. 

By  C.  MAXWELL  TREGURTHA  and  J.  W.  FRINGS.     Foreword  by  T.  SWINBORNE 

SHELDRAKE.  Size,  6^  in.  by  9^  in.,  cloth,  98  pp.,  with  illustrations  .  Net  5/- 
THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADVERTISING.  By  W.  DILL  SCOTT,  Ph.D.  In  demy  8vo, 

with  67  illustrations      ..........     Net        7/- 

SALESMANSHD?.  By  W.  A.  CORBION  and  G.  E.  GRIMSDALE.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth, 

i86pp Net  2/8 

PRACTICAL  SALESMANSHIP.  By  N.  C.  FOWLER,  assisted  by  29  expert  Salesmen, 

etc.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  337  pp.  .......     Net       5/- 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLING.  By  ALBERT  E.  BULL.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 

i?o  pp Net       2/8 
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BUSINESS  HANDBOOKS  AND  WORKS  OF 
REFERENCE 

COMMERCIAL    ENCYCLOPAEDIA    AND    DICTIONARY    OF    BUSINESS.     Edited 
by  J.  A.  SLATER,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.),    Banister -at- Law.    Assisted  by  about  50 
specialists  as  contributors.    A  reliable  and  comprehensive  work  of  reference  on 
all  commercial  subjects,  specially  written  for  the  busy  merchant,  the  commercial 
student,  and  the  modern  man  of  affairs.     With  numerous  maps,  illustrations, 
facsimile  business  forms  and  legal  documents/ diagrams,  etc.     In  4  vols.,  large 
crown  4to  (each  about  450  pp.),  cloth  gilt        ......     Net        f2 

Half  leather  gilt Net  £2  12s.  8d. 

COMMERCIAL  SELF-EDUCATOR.  A  comprehensive  guide  to  business  specially 
designed  for  commercial  students,  clerks,  and  teachers.  Edited  by  ROBERT  W. 
HOLLAND,  M.A.,  M.Sc.,  LL.D.  Assisted  by  upwards  of  40  Specialists  as  con- 
tributors. With  many  maps,  illustrations,  documents,  Diagrams,  etc.  Complete 
in  2  vols.,  crown  4to:  cloth  gilt,  about  900  pp.,  sprinkled  edges  .  .  .  Net  18/- 

BUSINESS  MAN'S  GUIDE.   Edited  by  J.  A.  SLATER,  B.A.,  LL.B.   Seventh  Edition, 

Revised.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  520  pp Net       5/- 

PUBLIC  MAN'S  GUIDE.  Edited  by  J.  A.  SLATER,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.).  A  Hand- 
book for  all  who  take  an  interest  in  questions  of  the  day.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  444  PP Net  3/6 

LECTURES  ON  BRITISH  COMMERCE,  INCLUDING  FINANCE,  INSURANCE, 
BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY.  By  the  RT.  HON.  FREDERICK  HUTH  JACKSON,  G. 
ARMITAGE-SMITH,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  ROBERT  BRUCE,  C.B.,  etc.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  2Q5  pp .  .  .  .Net  7/6 

THE  MONEY  AND  THE  STOCK  AND  SHARE  MARKETS.  By  EMIL  DAVIES. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  124  pp.  ........  Net  1/6 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  MONEY  MARKET  (1385-1915).  An  Historical  and 
Analytical  Study  of  the  Rise  and  Development  of  Finance  as  a  Centralized,  Co- 
ordinated Force.  By  ELLIS  T.  POWELL,  LL.B.  (Lond.),  D.Sc.  (Econ.,  Lond.). 
In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  748  pp.  .  .  .  .  »  .  .  Net  10/6 

THE  HISTORY,  LAW,  AND  PRACTICE  OF  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE.  By  A.  P. 
POLEV,  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  F.  H.  CARRUTHERS  GOULD,  of  the  Stock 
Exchange.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  348  pp.  .  Net  6/- 

STOCKBROKERS'  OFFICE  ORGANIZATION,  MANAGEMENT  AND  ACCOUNTS. 

By  J.  E.  DAY.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  242  pp.     .          .         .         .         .     Net       7/6 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  WORLD'S  COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTS.  By  J.  A.  SLATER, 

B.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.).  Second  Edition,  Revised.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth,  170  pp.  .  3/6 
TELEGRAPH  CIPHERS.  A  condensed  vocabulary  of  101,000,000  pronounceable 

artificial  words,  all  of  ten  letters.     By  A.  W.  E.  CROSFIELD.     Size  12  in.  by  12  in., 

cloth Net  21/- 

DISCOUNT,  COMMISSION,  AND  BROKERAGE  TABLES.  By  ERNEST  HEAVINGHAM. 

Size  3  in.  by  4$  in.,  cloth,  160  pp Net       1/8 

BUSINESS  TERMS,  PHRASES,  AND  ABBREVIATIONS.    Fourth  Edition,  Revised 

and  Enlarged.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  280  pp Net      3/- 

MERCANTTLE  TERMS  AND  ABBREVIATIONS.  Containing  over  1,000  terms 
and  500  abbreviations  used  in  commerce,  with  definitions.  Size  3  in.  by  4^  in., 
cloth,  126  pp Net  1/6 

TRAMWAY   RATING   VALUATIONS   AND   INCOME   TAX   ASSESSMENTS.    By 

F.  A.  MITCHESON.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt  .....     Net      2/8 

THE  TRADER'S  GUIDE  TO  COUNTY  COURT  PROCEDURE.    In  foolscap  8vo, 

cloth,  112  pp. Net     1/6 

A  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  MEMORY.    By  the  late 

Rev.  J.  H.  BACON.     In  foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  118     pp.        ....     Net       1/8 

HOW  TO  STUDY  AND   REMEMBER.     By  B.  J.  DAVIES.     Third  Edition.      In 

crown  8vo  ...........     Net       6d. 

THE  NEW  REGISTER-ACCOUNT  BOOK.  Compiled  by  H.  R.  STANILAND,  P.C.T., 

A.C.T.S.  Size  9  in.  by  5^  in.,  50  pp.,  specially  ruled,  qr.  cloth  .  .  .  Net  3/- 
TRADER'S  HANDBOOKS.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  260  pp.  .  .  Each  Net  3/8 

Drapery  and  Drapers'  Accounts.    By  RICHARD  BEYNON. 

Grocery  and  Grocers'  Accounts.    By  W.  F.  TUP  MAN. 

Ironmongery  and  Ironmongers'  Accounts.    By  S.  W.  FRANCIS. 
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COMMON  COMMODITIES  OF  COMMERCE 
AND  INDUSTRIES 

Each  book  in  crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  many  illustrations,  about  130  pp.  .     Net       2/8 

TEA.    From  Grower  to  Consumer.     By  A.  IBBETSON. 

COFFEE.    From  Grower  to  Consumer.    By  B.  B.  KEABLE. 

SUGAR,  Cane  and  Beet    By  GEO.  MARTINEAU,  C.B. 

OILS.    Animal,  Vegetable,  Essential,  and  Mineral.    By  C.  AINSWORTH  MITCHELL, 

B.A.,  F.I.C. 

WHEAT  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS.     Bv  ANDREW  MILLAR. 
RUBBER.    Production  and  Utilisation  of  the  Raw  Product.     By  C.  BEADLE  and 

H.  P.  STEVENS,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.I.C. 

IRON  AND  STEEL.    Their  Production  and  Manufacture.    By  C.  HOOD. 
COPPER.    From  the  Ore  to  the  Metal.    By  H.  K.  PICARD,   Assoc.  Royal  School  of 

Mines,  Mem.  Inst.  of  Min.  and  Met. 
COAL.    Its  Origin,  Method  of  Working,  and  Preparation  for  the  Market.    By  FRANCU 

H.  WILSON,  M.Inst.M.E. 

TIMBER.    From  the  Forest  to  its  Use  in  Commerce.    By  W.  BULLOCK. 
LEATHER.    From  the  Raw  Material  to  the  Finished  Product.    By  K.  J.  ADCOCK. 
COTTON.    From  the  Raw  Material  to  the  Finished  Product.    By  R.  J.  PEAKE. 
SILK.     Its  Production  and  Manufacture.    By  LUTHER  HOOPER. 
WOOL.    From  the  Raw  Material  to  the  Finished  Product.    By  J.  A.  HUNTER. 
LINEN.     From  the  Field  to  the  Finished  Product.     By  ALFRED  S.  MOORE. 
TOBACCO.    From  Grower  to  Smoker.    By  A.  E.  TANNER. 
CLAYS  AND  CLAY  PRODUCTS.     By  ALFRED  B.  SEARLE. 
PAPER.     Its  History,  Sources,  and  Production.     By  H.  A.  MADDOX,  Silver  Medallist, 

Paper-making,  iqoQ. 
SOAP.    Its  Composition,  Manufacture,  and  Properties.    By  WILLIAM  A.  SIMMONS, 

B.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.C.S. 

GLASS  AND  GLASS  MAKING.     By  P.  MARSON 
GUMS  AND  RESINS.    Their  Occurrence,  Properties,  and  Uses.    By  ERNEST  J. 

PARRY,  B.Sc.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

THE  MOTOR  INDUSTRY.     Bv  HORACE  WYATT,  B.A. 
THE  BOOT  AND  SHOE  INDUSTRY.     By  J.  S.  HARDING. 
GAS  AND  GAS  MAKING.     By  W.  H.  Y.  WEBBER. 
FURNITURE.     By  H.  E.  BINSTEAD. 

COAL  TAR  AND  SOME  OF  ITS  PRODUCTS.     By  A.  R.  WARNES,  F.C.S.,  A.I.Mech.E. 
PETROLEUM.     By  ALBERT  LIDGKTT,  Editor  of  the  "  Petroleum  Times." 
SALT  AND  THE  SALT  INDUSTRY.     By  A.  F.  CALVERT. 
KNITTED  FABRICS.    By  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  and  J.  H.  QUILTER. 
ZINC.     By  T.  E.  LONES. 


LAW 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  COMMERCIAL  LAW.     By  A.  H.  DOUGLAS,  LL.B.  (Lond.). 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  128  pp.   .          .          .  .          .          .          .          .     Net       2/- 

THE  COMMERCIAL  LAW  OF  ENGLAND.  By  J.  A.  SLATER,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.). 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  252  pp.  Seventh  Edition  .....  Net  3/6 
THE  LAW  OF  CONTRACT.  By  R.  W.  HOLLAND,  M.A.,  M.Sc.,  LL.D.  Of  the  Middle 

Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  120  pp.  .  .  .  Net  1/6 
QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  IN  COMMERCIAL  LAW.  By  J.  WELLS  THATCHER, 

Barrister-at-Law.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  172  pp.  ....  Net  2/6 
EXAMINATION  NOTES  ON  COMMERCIAL  LAW.  By  R.  W.  HOLLAND,  M.A.,  M.Sc. 

LL.D.  Cloth,  6$  in.  by  3$  in.,  56  pp Net  l/- 

ELEMENTARY  LAW.  By  E.  A.  COPE.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  228  pp.  .  .  Net  2/6 
LEGAL  TERMS,  PHRASES,  AND  ABBREVIATIONS.  By  E.  A.  COPE.  Third 

Edition.     In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  216  pp.   .......     Net        3/- 

SOLICITOR'S  CLERK'S  GUIDE.  An  Introduction  to  the  work  of  a  solicitor's 

office;  with  a  chapter  on  Costs.     By  the  same  Author.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth 

gilt.  216  pp Net  2/6 

CONVEYANCING.  Bv  E.  A.  COPE.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  206  pp.  .  .  Net  3/6 

WILLS,  EXECUTORS,  AND  TRUSTEES.  With  a  Chapter  on  Intestacy.  By 

J.  A.  SLATER,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.).  In  foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  122  pp.  .  Net  1/6 
THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  TRADE  CUSTOMS,  MARKS,  SECRETS,  RESTRAINTS, 

AGENCIES,     etc.,     etc.     By    LAWRENCE    DUCKWORTH,     Barrister-at-Law.     In 

foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  n6pp.  ........     Net       1/3 

MERCANTILE  LAW.  By  J.  A.  SLATER,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.).  In  demy  8vo,  cloth 

gilt,  464  pp.     Fourth  Edition         .  .  .  .Net        7/8 
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BILLS,  CHEQUES,  AND  NOTES.     By  J.  A.  SLATER,  B.A.,  LL  B.     Third  Edition, 

In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  214  pp.     ........     Net        6/- 

PRINCIPLES   OF   MARINE  LAW.     By   LAWRENCE   DUCKWORTH.     Third   Edition, 

Revised  and  Enlarged.     In  dexnv  8vo.  cloth  eilt,  400  op.          .          .          .     Net        7/8 

OUTLINES  OF  COMPANY  LAW.     By  F.  D.  HEAD,  B.A.  (Oxon.).     in  demy  8vo, 

cloth.  100  pp Net       2h 

GUIDE  TO   COMPANY  LAW.    By  R.  W.  HOLLAND,  M.A.,  M.Sc.,  LL.D.    In  crown 

8vo,  cloth  gilt,  203  pp.         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .     Net       2/6 

EXAMINATION  NOTES  ON  COMPANY  LAW.    By  R.  W.  HOLLAND,  M.A.,  M.Sc., 

LL.D.     Cloth.  6£  in.  by  3$  in.,  56  pp Net        l/- 

COMPANIES  AND  COMPANY  LAW.  Together  with  the  Companies  (Consolidation) 
Act,  1908,  and  the  Act  of  1913.  By  A.  C.  CONNELL,  LL.B.  (Lond.).  Second 
Edition,  Revised.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  348  pp.  ....  Net  6/- 

COMP ANY  CASE  LAW.     A  digest  of  leading  decisions.     By  F.  D.  HEAD,  B.A.  (Oxon.). 

In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  314  pp.      ........     Net       7/6 

THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  RAILWAY  LAW.    By  ARTHUR  E.  CHAPMAN,  M.A., 

LL.D.  (Camb.).     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  200  pp.   .....     Net        2/8 

RAILWAY  (REBATES)  CASE  LAW.      By  GEO.  B.  LISSENDEN.        In    demy    8vo, 

cloth  gilt,  450  pp Net     10/6 

THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  SECRET  COMMISSIONS  AND  BRD3ES  (CHRISTMAS 
BOXES,  GRATUniES.  TD?S.  etc.).  The  Prevention  of  Corruption  Act,  1906. 
By  ALBERT  CREW,  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  the  South- Eastern  Circuit,  Barrister-at-Law. 
In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  198  pp.  ........  Net  5/- 

INHABFTED  HOUSE  DUTY.     By  W.  E.  SNELLING.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  357  pp. 

Net   12/6 

THE  LAW  OJT  CARRIAGE.     By  J.  E.  R.  STEPHENS,  B.A.,  of  the   Middle  Temple, 

Barrister-at-Law.     In  d^my  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  340  pp.         ....     Net       5/~ 

THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  THE  CARRIAGE  BY  LAND  OF  PASSENGERS, 
ANIMALS,  AND  GOODS.  By  S.  VV.  CLARKE,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister- 
at-Law.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  350  pp.  .  .  •»'.  .  .  .  Net  7/8 

THE  STUDENT'S  GUDDE  TO  BANKRUPTCY  LAW  AND  WINDING  UP  OF 
COMPANIES.  By  F.  PORTER  FAUSSET,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Barrister-at-Law.  In 
crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  196  pp.  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  Net  2/6 

BANKRUPTCY,  DEEDS  OF  ARRANGEMENT  AND  BHXS  OF  SALE.  By  W. 
VALENTINE  BALL,  M.A.,  and  G.  MILLS,  B.A.,  Barristers-at- Law.  Third  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  364  pp.  ...  Net  5f- 

FARM  LAW.     By  M.  G.  JOHNSON.    'In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  160  pp.     .          .     Net       3/8 

GUTOE  TO  THE  LAW  OF  LICENSING.     The  Handbook  for  all  Licence  Holders. 

By  J.  WELLS  THATCHER.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  196  pp.       .         .         .     Net       51- 

LAW  OF  REPAHIS  AND  DILAPIDATIONS.  A  Handbook  for  Students  and  Prac- 
titioners. By  T.  CATO  WORSFOLD,  M.A.,  LL.D.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
104  pp Net  3/6 

THE  LAW  OF  EVIDENCE.  A  Handbook  for  Students  and  Practitioners.  By 
W.  NEMBHARD  HIBBERT,  LL.D.  (Lond.),  Barrister-at-Law  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  144  pp.  Second  Edition,  Revised  .  .  .  Net  5/- 

THE  LAW  OF  PROCEDURE.     A  Handbook  for  Students  and  Practitioners.     By 

the  same  author.     In  demv  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  122  pp.  .         .         .         .     Net       51- 

HANDBOOK  OF  LOCAL   GOVERNMENT  LAW.    By   J.    WELLS   THATCHER.     In 

large  crown  8vn,  cloth  gilt,  250  pp.          ......  Net       3/6 

THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  THE  CHILD  :  ITS  PROTECTION,  EDUCATION,  AND 
EMPLOYMENT.  By  R.  W.  HOLLAND,  M.A.,  M.Sc.,  LL.D.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth 
eiJt,  i66pp Net  5/- 

INCOME  TAX  AND  SUPER-TAX  LAW  AND  CASES.     (See  p.  8.) 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

FRENCH 

A  CHILD'S  FffiST  STEPS  IN  FRENCH.     By  A.  VIZETELLY.     An  elementary  French 

reader  with  vocabulary.     Illustrated.     In  crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  64  pp.   .  Net  l/- 

FRENCH  COURSE.    Part  L     In  crown  8vo,  120  pp.,  limp  cloth  Net  1/3 

FRENCH  COURSE.     Part  H.     ( In  preparation) 

PROGRESSIVE  FRENCH  GRAMMAR,     By  Dr.  F.  A.  HEDGCOCK,  M.A.         .  Net  5/6 

(Also  in  2  vols. :  Part  I,  3/6  net ;  Part  H,  2/6  net) 

Key    .         . .  Net  3/6 

EASY  FRENCH  CONVERSATIONAL  SENTENCES.    In  crown  8vo,  32  pp.  Net  8d 

ADVANCED  FRENCH  CONVERSATIONAL  EXERCISES.     In  crown  SvoT  32  pp.  Net  6d! 
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TOURISTS'  VADE  MECUM  OF  FRENCH  COLLOQUIAL  CONVERSATION.    Handy 

size  for  the  pocket,  cloth        .          .          .          .          .          .          .          .          .     Net       1/3 

FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  AND  IDIOMATIC  PHRASES.  By  E.  J.  KEALEY,  B.A. 

In  crown  8vo,  151  pp.  .........     Net      2/- 

GRADUATED  LESSONS  IN  COMMERCIAL  FRENCH.  By  F.  MARSDF.N.  In  crown 

8vo,  cloth,  168  pp Net  2/- 

FRENCH-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  DICTIONARY.  By 

F.  W.  SMITH.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  576  pp.     ......    Net      7/6 

FRENCH  RECITER :  LE  ROI  LION  ET  SES  GRANDS  VASSAUX.  By  F.  W.  M. 

DRAI-ER,  M.A.,  B.  6s  L.  In  crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  56  pp.  .  .  .  Net  8d. 
COMMERCIAL  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  By  F.  W.  M.  DRAPER,  M.A.,  B.  6s  L.  In 

crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  166  pp.          ........     Net       2/6 

RAPID  METHOD  OF  SIMPLIFIED  FRENCH  CONVERSATION.  By  V.  F. 

HIBBERD.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  192  pp.         ......    Net       2/- 

GRADUATED  FRENCH-ENGLISH  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  By 

MAURICE  DENEVE.     In  crown  8vo,  160  pp.     ......     Net       2/- 

FRENCH  BUSINESS  LETTERS.  First  Series.  In  crown  4to,  32  pp.  .  .  Net  83. 
FRENCH  BUSINESS  LETTERS.  By  A.  H.  BERNAARDT.  Second  Series.  In 

crown  8vo,  48  pp.          ..........     Net        8d. 

COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  FRENCH.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  240  pp.  Net  3/6 
MERCANTILE  CORRESPONDENCE.  English-French.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  250  pp.  Net  2/6 
MODELS  AND  EXERCISES  IN  COMMERCIAL  FRENCH.  By  E.  T.  GRIFFITHS,  M.A. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  180  pp.  ........     Net       2/8 

FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  PHRASES  AND  ABBREVIATIONS  WITH  TRANSLATION. 

In  crown  8vo,  32  pp.     ...........        6d. 

FRENCH  BUSINESS  CONVERSATIONS  AND  INTERVIEWS.  In  crown  8vo,  80  pp., 

limp  cloth Net  2/~ 

READINGS  IN  COMMERCIAL  FRENCH.  With  Notes  and  Translations  in  English. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  90  pp.  ........     Net       l/- 

FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  READER.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  208  pp.  .  .  Net  2/6 
ENGLISH-FRENCH  AND  FRENCH-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  OF  BUSINESS  WORDS 

AND  TERMS.  Size  2  in.  by  6  in.,  cloth,  rounded  corners,  540  pp.  .  .  Net  3/6 
VEST  POCKET  LIST  OF  ENDINGS  OF  FRENCH  REGULAR  AND  AUXILIARY 

VERBS.     With  Notes  on  the  Participles  and  the  Infinitive.     Size  2$  in.  by  if  in. 

48  pp Net       2d. 

GERMAN 

GERMAN  COURSE.  Part  I.  9d.  net.  Cloth  .  Net  I/- 
KEY TO  GERMAN  COURSE.  In  crown  8vo Net  1/6 

PRACTICAL  GERMANiGRAMMAR.  In  crown  8vo,  102  pp.  •  .  .  -  .  cloth  2/6 
EASY  LESSONS  IN  GERMAN.  By  J.  BITHELL,  M.A.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth, 

n6pp Net       1/3 

EASY  GERMAN  CONVERSATIONAL  SENTENCES.  In  crown  8vo,  32  pp.  .  Net  8d. 
ADVANCED  GERMAN  CONVERSATIONAL  EXERCISES.  In  crown  8vo,  32  pp.  Net  6d. 
TOURISTS'  VADE  MECUM  OF  GERMAN  COLLOQUIAL  CONVERSATION.  In 

crown  8vo,  cloth Net       1/3 

EXAMINATION  NOTES  ON  GERMAN.     By  A.  HARGREAVES,  M.A.,  Ph.D.     Cloth, 

6£in  by  si  in.,  56  pp.  .          . .          .          .          .          .          .          .     Net       l/- 

GERMAN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  WITH  MODEL  ANSWERS.     In  crown   8vo, 

48  pp .        .        .     Net      6d. 

COMMERCIAL  GERMAN  GRAMMAR.    By  J.  BITHELL,  M.A.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth 

-*  gilt,  182  pp Net      2/6 

GERMAN  BUSINESS  INTERVIEWS,  Nos.  1  and  2.    Each  in  crown  8vo,  limp  cloth. 

No.  i,  100  pp.  ;  No.  2,  74  pp.         .  Net       1/6 

ELEMENTARY    GERMAN    CORRESPONDENCE.     By    LEWIS    MARSH,    M.A.,     In 

crown  8vo,  cloth,  143  pp.       .........     Net       2/- 

COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  GERMAN.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  240  pp.  Net  3/6 
MERCANTILE  CORRESPONDENCE.  English-German.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth, 

250  pp.       .        .     Net      2/8 

GERMAN  BUSINESS  LETTERS.  First  Series.  In  crown  8vo,  48  pp.  .  .  Net  6d. 
GERMAN  BUSINESS  LETTERS.  By  G.  ALBERS.  Second  Series.  In  crown  8vo, 

48  pp .     Net       6d. 


GRADUATED  GERMAN-ENGLISH  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 
8vo,  cloth   ........ 

GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  PHRASES.     In  crown  8vo,  32  pp. 
GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  READER.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  208  pp. 


In  crown 


Net  3/6 
Net  6d. 
Net  3/6 


READINGS  IN  COMMERCIAL  GERMAN.     With  Notes  and  Translations  in  English. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  90  pp.  ........     Net       l/- 

ENGLISH-GERM  AN  AND  GERMAN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  OF  BUSINESS  WORDS 

AND  TERMS.     Size  2  in.  by  6  in.,  rounded  corners,  cloth,  440  pp.     .         .     Net       3/8 
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SPANISH 

EASY  SPANISH  CONVERSATIONAL  SENTENCES.  In  crown  8vo,  32  pp.  .  Net  8d. 
ADVANCED  SPANISH  CONVERSATIONAL  EXERCISES.  In  crown  8vo,  32  pp.  Net  6d. 
TOURISTS9  VADE  MECUM  OF  SPANISH  COLLOQUIAL  CONVERSATION. 

Cloth Net  1/3 

EXAMINATION  NOTES  ON  SPANISH.  By  ALFRED  CALVERT.  Cloth,  6$  in.  by 

3$  in.,  56  pp Net  l/- 

COMMERCIAL  SPANISH  GRAMMAR.  By  C.  A.  TOLEDANO.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth 

gilt,  250  pp Net  4/6 

Key  .  Net  2/- 
SPANISH  VERBS,  Regular  and  Irregular.  By  G.  R.  MACDONALD.  In  crown  8vo, 

cloth,  1 80  pp Net  2/8 

COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  SPANISH.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  240  pp.  Net  3/6 
MANUAL  OF  SPANISH  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  By  G.  R. 

MACDONALD.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  328  pp.        .....     Net       4/6 

LESSONS 'IN  SPANISH  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  By  the  same  Author. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  107  pp.          ........     Net       2/- 

SPANISH  COMMERCIAL  READER.  By  G.  R.  MACDONALD.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth, 

178  PP Net  2/8 

READINGS  IN  COMMERCIAL  SPANISH.  With  Notes  and  Translations  in  English. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  90  pp.    .........     Net       l/- 

SPANISH  BUSINESS  LETTERS.  First  Series.  In  crown  8vo,  32  pp.  .  .  Net  6d. 
SPANISH  BUSINESS  LETTERS.  By  E.  MCCONNELL.  Second  Series.  In  crown  8vo, 

48  PP Net  8d. 

SPANISH  COMMERCIAL  PHRASES.  With  Abbreviations  and  Translation.  In 

crown  8vo,  32  pp.          ..........     Net       6d. 

SPANISH  BUSINESS  CONVERSATIONS  AND  INTERVIEWS.  With  Correspondence, 

Invoices,  etc.  In  crown  8vo,  90  pp,  limp  cloth  ....  Net  2/- 

SPANISH-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-SPANISH  COMMERCIAL  DICTIONARY.  By 

G.  R.  MACDONALD.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  652  pp.   ....     Net       7/6 

ITALIAN 

TOURISTS'     VADE     MECUM    OF    ITALIAN     COLLOQUIAL     CONVERSATION. 

cloth Net  1/3 

COMMERCIAL  ITALIAN  GRAMMAR.  By  LUIGI  RICCI.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 

154  PP Net  2/6 

MERCANTILE  CORRESPONDENCE.  English-Italian.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth, 

250  pp.  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  Net  3/6 

ITALIAN  BUSINESS  LETTERS.  By  A.  VALGIMIGLI.  In  crown  8vo,  48  pp.  .  Net  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

PRACTICAL  PORTUGUESE  GRAMMAR,  By  C.  A.  and  A.  TOLEDANO.  In  crown 

8vo,  cloth,  330  pp.  .  Net  5}- 

MERCANTLLE  CORRESPONDENCE.  English-Portuguese.  In  crown  Svo,  cloth, 

250  pp Net  3/8 

LESSONS  IN  PORTUGUESE  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  By  G.  K. 

MAODONALD.  In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  108  pp.  ......  Net  2/- 

DICTIONARY  OF  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  ENGLISH,  FRENCH. 
GERMAN,  SPANISH,  ITALIAN,  PORTUGUESE,  AND  RUSSIAN.  Third 
Revised  Edition.  In  demy  Svo,  cloth,  718  pp.  .....  Net  10/6 

THE  FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT.  By  EMIL  DAVIES.  In  crown  Svo,  cloth, 

80  pp Net  1/6 

COMMERCIAL  TERMS  IN  FIVE  LANGUAGES.  Being  about  1,900  terms  and  phrases 
used  in  commerce,  with  their  equivalents  in  French,  German,  Spanish,  and 
Italian.  Size  3  iu.  by  4!  in.,  cloth,  118  pp Net  1/6 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND 

All  books  are  in  foolscap  Svo  size  unless  otherwise  stated. 

INSTRUCTION  BOOKS 

Centenary  Editions. 

PITMAN 'S  SHORTHAND  TEACHER.  An  elementary  work  suited  for  self-instruction 

or  class  teaching  ...........  8d. 

KEY  TO  "PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  TEACHER" 8d. 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  PRIMERS.  In  three  Books:  Elementary,  Intermediate, 
and  Advanced  ,  ,  » Each,  8<L 
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PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  READING  LESSONS.    Nos.  i,  2  and  3  .  .Each       83 

KEYS  TO  "  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  READING  LESSONS,"  Nos,  x,  2,  and  3  Each 
PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  COPY  BOOKS.     Nos.   i,  2,  3,  and  4.     An  entirely  new 

series  covering  the  theory  of  the  system.     Foolscap  410  (8J  in.  by  6i  in.)       .  Each        ftL 
PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  DRELL  EXERCISES.     Oblong     . 

COMPEND  OF  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  INSTRUCTOR.     Comnlete  Instruction  in  the  System.  Cloth       4/- 

Key.  1/6  •  cloth      21- 

THE  CENTENARY  CHANGES  IN  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.     In  crown  8vo  .  Id. 

SUMMARIES    FROM     "PITMAN'S    SHORTHAND    INSTRUCTOR."     Size,    afin. 

by  4  m 3d. 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  MANUAL.    Contains  instruction  in  the  Intermediate  Style, 

with  100  Exercises g/_ 

Cloth       2/6 
Key      8d. 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  GRADUS.     Writing  Exercises  in  ordinary  print  for  Manual       3d. 
PITMAN'S   SHORTHAND   REPORTER.     Containing   instruction  "in   the   Advanced 

Style  :  with  52  Exercises       ..........        g/g 

Cloth       3'- 
Key       8d. 
REPORTING  EXERCISES.     Exercises  on  all  the  rules  and  contracted  words.     In 

ordinary  print,  counted  for  dictation       .          .          .          .  .    6d.  •  Key       l/- 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  CATECHISM.     In  crown  8vo         .  1/6 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  WRITING  EXERCISES  AND  EXAMINATION  TESTS.     In 

crown  8vo,  paper  boards        ..........        g/- 

Key  3/6 
EXAMINATION  NOTES  ON  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.     By  H.  W.  B.  WILSON.     8  in. 

by  3i  in->  cloth ...  1/6 

GRADED  SHORTHAND  READINGS. 

Elementary,  with  Key.     In  crown  8vo,  oblong 6d. 

Intermediate,  with  Key.    In  crown  8vo,  oblong 8d. 

Second  Series 8d. 

Advanced,  with  Key.     In  crown  8vo,  oblong          ......  8d. 

GRADUATED  TESTS  IN  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.     Illustrating  all  the  rules  in  the 
Intermediate  Style.     In  note-book  form,  post  8vo  (6£  in.  by  4^  in.),  with  ruled 

paper ..".."...  8d. 

PROGRESSIVE  STUDIES  IN  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND l/- 

TALKS  WITH  SHORTHAND  STUDENTS.     By  JAMES  HYNES  l/- 

CHATS  ABOUT  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.     By  GEORGE  BLETCHER       .         .         .  l/- 

LECTURETTES  ON  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.     By  J.  HYNES  .  l/- 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  RAPID   COURSE.     A  Series  of  Twenty  Simple  Lessons 
covering  the  whole  of  the  system  and  specially  adapted  for  business  purposes.    In 

crown  8vo  ...........  Cloth  2/6 

Key  2/- 

With  Additional  Exercises 4/- 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  RAPD3  COURSE,  ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES  ON         .  8d. 
READING  EXERCIS  •  S  ON  THE  RAPID  COURSE  (In  Shorthand),  crown  8vo,  62  pp.  l/- 
PITMAN'S   SHORTHAND   COMMERCIAL   COURSE.     Specially  adapted   tv  r  com- 
mercial students           .........            Cloth  4/- 

Key,  2/-  ;  Additional  Exercises  l/- 
PITMAN'S  EXERCISES  IN  BUSINESS  SHORTHAND.     By  A.  BENJAMIN,  I.P.S. 

(Hons.),  F.C.Sp.T 1/9 

GRAMMALOGUES   AND  CONTRACTIONS 

GRAMMALOGUES  AND  CONTRACTIONS.  For  use  in  classes  .  .  2d. 

VEST  POCKIT  LIST  OF  GRAMMALOGUES  AND  CONTRACTIONS  OF  PITMAN'S 

SHORTHAND.  2$  in.  by  if  in.,  limp  cloth 2d. 

EXERCISES  ON  THE  GRAMMALOGUES  AND  CONTRACTIONS  OF  PITMAN'S 

SHORTHAND.     By  J.  F.  C.  GROW.     In  Shorthand,  with  Key.     In  crown  8vo, 

limp  cloth  ............        6d. 

HOW  TO  PRACTISE  AND  MEMORIZE  THE  GRAMMALOGUES  OF  PITMAN'S 

SHORTHAND.     Compiled  by  D.  J.  GEORGE.     Sizs  7|  in.  by  5  in.  .          .          .        4d. 

SHORTHAND   DICTIONARIES 

PITMAN'S  ENGLISH  AND  SHORTHAND  DICTIONARY.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  820  pp.  7/6 
PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  DICTIONARY.  Crown  8vo  (;J  m.by  5J  in.),  378  pp.  Cloth  6/- 
PITMAN  'S  POCKET  SHORTHAND  DICTIONARY.  Royal  32mo  (3!  in.  by  4!  i".).  Cloth  21- 
PITMAN'S  REPORTER'S  ASSISTANT.  In  crown  8.YQ,  cloth  .  ,  ,  .3/6 
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SHORTHAND  PHRASE  BOOKS,  ETC. 

PHONOGRAPHIC  PHRASE  BOOK. 1/6 ;    Cloth       2/- 

SHORTHAND  WRITERS'  PHRASE  BOOKS  AND  GUIDES.     Each  in  foolscap  8vo, 

Cloth Net       2/- 

Electrical  and  Engineering,  Railway,  Estate  Agents,  etc..  Printing  and  Publishing, 
Insurance,  Banking,  Stockbroking  and  Financial,  Commercial,  Legal  Municipal, 
Builders  and  Contractors,  Shipping,  Iron  and  Steel  Trades,  Civil  Engineering, 
Naval  and  Military,  Chemical  and  Drug. 

MEDICAL  REPORTING  IN  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.  By  H.  DICKINSON.  With 
an  Introduction  and  Lists  of  Phraseograms,  Outlines,  and  Abbreviations.  In 
crown  8vo,  cloth  ..........  Net  3/- 

SHORTHAND    CLERK'S  GUIDE.   By  VINCENT  E.  COLLINGE,  A.C.I.S.  In  crown  8vo, 

cloth 1/6 

DICTATION   AND   SPEED   PRACTICE   BOOKS 

SPECIALISED   CORRESPONDENCE  BOOKS.     (1)   The  Chemical  Trade.     (2)  The 

Paper  Trade.  (3)  The  Building  Trade.  In  ordinary  print  .  .  .  Each  6d. 
GRADUATED  DICTATION  BOOKS.  (1)  Political  Speeches.  (2)  Sermons.  In 

ordinary  print.  In  crown  8vo.  ........  Each  4d. 

STUDENT'S  PRACTICE  BOOK.  In  cr.  8vo,  241  pp. 2/- 

GRADU-iTED  DICTATION  BOOKS.  (New  Saries)  I  and  II.  .  -  .Each  6d. 

GRADUATED  COMMERCIAL  LETTERS  FOR  DICTATION.  8J  in.  by  6  in.  .  .  8d. 

REPORTING  PRACTICE.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth 2/6 

PROGRESSIVE  DICTATOR.  Third  Edition.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  .  .  .2/6 

SHORTHAND  CANDDDATE'S  DICTATION  EXERCISES.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  .  l/- 

COMMERCIAL  DICTATION  AND  TYPEWRITING l/- 

SPEED  TESTS  AND  GUIDE  TO  RAPID  WRITING  IN  SHORTHAND.  In  crown  8vo, 

cloth 2/- 

FTVE  MINUTE  SPEED  TESTS.  With  Introduction  on  Acquisition  of  Speed  by 

P.  P.  JACKSON.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth      ........  2/- 

CUMULATIVE  SPELLER  AND  SHORTHAND  VOCABULARY.  By  CHARLES  E.  SMITH. 

In  crown  8vo,  paper  boards          .         .          .          .         .         .         ...         .  2/- 

POCKET  DICTATION  BOOKS,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  af  in.  by  3  J  in.  .  .  Each  2d. 

SPEED  TRAINING  IN  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.  By  T.  F.  MARRINER  .  .  6d. 
ACQUISITION  OF  SPEED  IN  SHORTHAND.  By  E.  A.  COPE.  In  ordinary  print. 

In  crown  8vo        ............  8d. 

BROWN'S  SHORT-CUTS  IN  SHORTHAND.  By  GEORGE  BROWM,  F.I.P.S.  In 

crown  8vo.  .............  l/- 

THE  STENOGRAPHIC  EXPERT.  By  W.  B.  BOTTOME  and  W.  F.  SMART.  In  demy 

8vo,  cloth  .  .  .  . Net  7/6 

SHORTHAND  COMMERCIAL  LETTER- WRITER.  Advanced  Style  .  I/- ;  Key  6d. 
OFFICE  WORK  IN  SHORTHAND.  Specimens  of  Legal  and  other  Professional 

Work  commonly  dictated  to  Siiorthand  clerks,  in  the  Advanced  Style  1/3  ;  Key  6d. 

COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  SHORTHAND.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  .  2/6 

BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  SHORTHAND.  In  the  Advanced  Style.  1/3 ;  Key  lOd. 

TRADE  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  SHORTHAND.  In  the  Advanced  Style.  1/3 ;  Key  8d. 
MISCELLANEOUS  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.  First, 

Second,  and  Third  Series.     Advanced  Style,  with  Keys  in  ordinary  print.     Each 

in  crown  8vo,  oblong.     Limp  cloth 1/3 

SHORTHAND  READING  BOOKS 

In  the  Elementary  Style. 

AESOP'S  FABLES 8d. 

EASY  READINGS.     With  Key 8d. 

LEARNER'S  SHORTHAND  READER.     Illustrated 8d. 

STD3RING  TALES 8d. 

PERILS  OF  THE  BUSH  AND  OTHER  STORIES 8d. 

In  the  Intermediate  Style. 

PITMAN'S  PHONOGRAPHIC  READER,  No.  1.     With  Key 6d. 

GULLIVER'S  VOYAGE  TO  LILLIPUT.    By  JONATHAN  SWIFT.    With  Key.    Cloth  2/- 

SUBMARDJE  X7  AND  OTHER  STORIES.     Illustrated 1/3 

THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD.     By  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH.     Illustrated.   2/-  ;  Cloth  2/6 

TALES  AND  SKETCHES.     By  WASHINGTON  IRVING.     With  Key.  1/6;   Cloth  2/- 

TALES  OF  ADVENTURE.     By  various  Authors l/- 

THE  RUNAWAY  AIRSHIP  AND  OTHER  STORD3S 1/3 

THE  SILVER  SHIP  OF  MEXICO.     An    abridgment    of    J.   H.   INGRAHAM'S    Story 

Cloth  2/~ 

SELECT  READINGS No.  1,  6d.  No.  II  81 

THE  BOOK  OF  PSALMS,     Bible  Authorised  Version,    Qoth  gilt,  red  edges  .         .  3/6 
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COMMERCIAL    READERS    IN    SHORTHAND.    (1)  Commercial   Institutions.    (2) 
Commodities.    (3)  Leaders  of  Commerce.     (4)  Gateways  of  British  Commerce. 

Each  81 
In  the  Advanced  Style. 

PHONOGRAPHIC  READER  H.    With  Key 6d. 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL.     By  CHARLES  DICKENS 1/3;  Cloth  1/9 

TALES  FROM  DICKENS Cloth  2/- 

THE  SIGN  OF  FOUR.     By  SIR  A.  CONAN  DOYLE        .  '      .         .         .           Cloth  2/- 

THE  RETURN  OF  SHERLOCK  HOLMES.     Vols.  I,  H  and  HI                      Each,  cloth  21- 

AROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  EIGHTY  DAYS.     By  JULES  VERNE   .         .         .         .  2f- 

SELF-CULTURE.     By  J.  S.  BLACKIE.             .         .         .         .I/-;   Cloth,  1/6  ;  Key  2/6 

SELECTIONS  FROM  AMERICAN  AUTHORS.     With  Key 1/3 

THE  LEGEND  OF  SLEEPY  HOLLOW.     By  WASHINGTON  IRVING.     With  Key       .  8d. 

RIP  VAN  WINKLE.     By  WASHINGTON  IRVING.     With  Key  6d. 
A  COURSE  IN  BUSINESS  TRAINING.     ByG.  K.  BUCKNALL,  A.C.I.S.  (Shorthand 

Edition),  288  pp 3/- 

SHORTHAND  TEACHERS'  BOOKS 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  TEACHER'S  HANDBOOK.    In  crown  8vo,  cloth  .         .  1/6 

NOTES  OF  LESSONS  ON  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.     Size  8  in.  by  sj  in.,  cloth       .  2/6 
PREPARATION  FOR  A   SHORTHAND  TEACHER'S  EXAMINATION.     Size  Sin. 

by  3f  in.,  cloth 1/6 

A  COMMENTARY  ON  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.     By  J.  W.  TAYLOR.     In  foolscap 

8vo,  cloth  gilt,  448  pp.           .                   4/6 

THE  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  SHORTHAND.    By  E.  J.  MCNAMARA,  M.A.     In 

crown  8vo,  cloth             ...........  2/8 

CHART  OF  THE  PHONOGRAPHIC  ALPHABET.     22  in.  by  35  in.         .         .  2d. 

Mounted  on  canvas  with  rollers  and  varnished           Net  3/8 
CHARTS  ON  PITMAN'S   SHORTHAND.     Twenty  large  Charts  (22  in.   by  35  in.) 

The  Set  7/6 
DERIVATIVE  AND  COMPOUND  WORDS  IN  PITMAN 'S  SHORTHAND    By  H.  W.  B. 

WILSON.     In  foolscap  8vo    ..........  21- 

HISTORY  OF  SHORTHAND.     By  SIR  ISAAC  PITMAN.     Fourth  Edition,  Revised. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth    ..........     Net  5/- 


TYPEWRITING 


THE  JUNIOR  TYPIST.     By  ANNIE  E.  DAVIS.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  .         .     Net       1/8 

NEW  COURSE  IN  TYPEWRITING.     By  MRS.  SMITH  CLOUGH.     Large  post  4to        .       1/6 

PITMAN'S   TYPEWRITER   MANUAL.     Can    be   used   with   any    machine.     Sixth 

Edition.     Large  post  4to,  cloth .          .          .        5/- 

PITMAN'S  TYPEWRITING  EXAMPLES  for  any  machine — 

On  cards,  48  examples,  foolscap  folio  .         .         .         .         .         .         .       3/- 

In  oblong  note-book,  for  standing  by  the  side  of  the  machine  ....        2/- 

In  note-book  form,  in  covers         .........        2/6 

PITMAN'S  EXERCISES  AND  TESTS  IS  TYPEWRITING.     Foolscap  folio.    Quarter 

cloth.     Third  Edition, L revised 3/6 

HOW  TO  TEACH  TYPEWRITING.     By  KATE  PICKARD,  B.A.  (Lond.).     Crown  4to. 

cloth Net       3/6 

PRACTICAL   COURSE   IN   TOUCH  TYPEWRITING.     By  C.   E.   SMITH.     English 

Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     Size,  8£  in.  by  n  in.  ....        21- 

PRACTICAL  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING   CHART.    Size,  30  in.  by  40  in.          .     Net       2/6 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  MANUAL.     For  Nos.  5  and  7,  10  and  n.     With  Exer- 
cises and  illustrations.     Ninth  Edition.     Large  post  4to        .          .          .     Net       2/- 

THE  UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  MANUAL.     By  A.  J.SYLVESTER.     Large  post  4to       2/6 

BAR-LOCK  TYPEWRITER  MANUAL  (Group  System  of  Touch  Typewriting).    By 

H.  ETHERIDGE.     Large  post  4to    .........        2/- 

INSTRUCTIONS  ON  THE  REMINGTON  (Nos.  7,  8,  10  and  n),  YOST  (No.  10),  and 

BARLOCK  TYPEWRITERS.     Each,  demy  8vo 6d. 

MODERN-TYPEWRITING  AND  MANUAL  OF  OFFICE  PROCEDURE.     By  A.  E. 

MORTON.     6J  in.  by  gj  in.,  cloth     .........        5/6 

A  TYPEWRITING  CATECHISM.    By  MRS.  SMITH  CLOUGH.     In  large  post  4to   Net       3/6 


PERIODICALS 


PITMAN'S  JOURNAL.  Subscription,  which  may  begin  at  any  time,  15/2  per  annum, 

post  free.  (Estab.  1842).  24  pp.  .  .  .  .  Weekly  3d.,  by  post  44. 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  WEEKLY.     (Estab.  1892.)  .      Weekly  2d.,  by  post     2id. 

BUSINESS  ORGANISATION  AND  MANAGEMENT.  Monthly.  1/6  net,  by  post 

1/9.  Annual  Subscription  ........  Net  18/- 

f'tfmcn's  Complete  Commercial  and  Shorthand  Catalogues  containing  FULL  particulars  of 
these  and  other  important  works  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application* 
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